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ADDRESS TO THE READERS. 


We have this month been compelled to omit many Reviews on account of the 
length to which “ The Diary of an M.P.” has extended. Among the works which 
we have to mention favorably, are “‘ Meg. Dod’s Cook’s and Housewife’s Manual”--- 
M‘Culloch’s New Course of Reading---Montgomery’s Pelican Island; a singular, but 
unequal, poem---Allen’s History of London; a valuable work---and two or three 
antiquarian works by Mr. Nicholas---cum multis aliis. 

In the Fine Arts, we have to recommend briefly to our readers the Second Part of 
“Views of the West Indies’’---and to those who are desirous of possessing a memorial 
of Mr. Canning, the beautiful Gem---Portrait by Weigall. This is a most beautiful work 
of art, and the likeness exquisite. It is published by Moon, who is evidently erescent at 
this moment. He has published lately more valuable works in Engraving than any 
Publisher of the day. 

The “ Annuals” are putting forth their announcements. Alaric Watts’s Literary 
Souvenir promises well; so does the Amulet. We expect great things from Mr. Pickering’s 
** Bijou.” Mr. Pickering is one of the most tasteful, spirited, and gentlemanly publishers 
we have met with; and we are sure he will be a formidable rival to his predecessors in 
these elegant presents. 
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MORE METAPHYSICS. 
(SECOND ARTICLE EXTRAORDINARY.) 


Anti-Tooke ; or, an Analysis of Language. By John Fearn. 2 vols. 
1824, 1827. Longman and Co. 





“ And all the people, and the nations, and the*languages, fell down and worshipped 
the golden image.” 





Nothing could have been more appropriate to designate the cha- 
racter of the system which Anti-Tooke is intended to overturn, than 
the above motto, which we have copied from the title-page of the 
first volume. Who is not conversant with the aspect of the great 
Idol set up for the veneration and terror of successive generations ? 
Who, that aspires to the claim of liberal education, has not, in early 
life, been a worshipper—and, heaven knows ! an unwilling worship- 
per, at its shrine? Who has not been obliged, by persuasive words, 
or by something little short uf main force, to throw, at least, a few 
grains on its altar, abjuring the sound instinct and the innocent 
amusements of childhood? Who, in so doing, has not turned away 
with horror from its terrific likeness ? Who, even of the most pious 
and gentle-hearted among us, has not suppressed a rising imprecation, 
or exchanged it for a deep heavy sigh, such as becomes the cere- 
monies of the dark powers? O Grammar, Grammar! were we at 
all (as we-are not) in the Ercles’ vein—in the Vivian mood—what a 
sonorous apostrophe would we address to TH#e, from the bottom of 
our hearts! But, faute de mieux, suffice it to give a more pedestrian 
description of this Idol, which Anti-Tooke, with many a pointed, 
winged arrow, and many a phalanx of philosophical arguments, pro- 
poses to level ‘‘ to the vile dust from whence it sprung. 
3H2 
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It is difficult to ascertain the exact time when this Idol was first set 
up. Gessler’s plumed cap, set up for obeisance, could not be more 
insulting to the feelings of free men, than the Idol of Grammar to the 
understandings of the rational. But the proud plume of Gessler’s 
cap, after a few hours, was a prey to the winds, and, says a German 
book of similes, ‘‘ Tell’s cross-bow, with the arrow to it, was trans- 
«« formed into the anchor of liberty* :” whereas, the Idol in question 
has not only survived its parent, but has continued to increase in im- 
portance in proportion as it was painted in more glaring colors, 
shaped after uglier fashions, and decked with more contemptible 
tinsel, till it has become, what it is now, 


Monstrum horrendum, immane, ingens, cur LuMeN ApemTuM! 


Not that its rites have ever been practised without some signs of 
rebellion; sharp was often the contest, and “ the rotten sticks were 
flying upon all sides." But its priests are, for the most part, and 
always have been (witness the plagosus Orbitius), a stout and sturdy 
race, invested with all the symbols of absolute authority, and well 
skilled in the wielding of them, used to peremptory measures, and 
with little of the “‘ milk of human kindness’ about their feelings, 
except for themselves and the object of their worship. For this, in- 
deed, their devotion knew no bounds: they hugged it most tenderly, 
hung it with variegated drapery until it was disguised beyond recog- 
nition, and, when it appeared too clumsy and unwieldy withal, some 
of the cleverest among them contrived, with the aid of a little philo- 
sophy, to erect for its conveyance a new structure, a complicated ma- 
chinery, with plenty of wheels and undiscernible springs, and studded 
with “* many thousand precious stones and pearls,” very like the 
Burmese state carriage. But, upon nearer examination, the pearls 
will appear to be neither more nor less than so many “ natural 
‘« drops,” chrystallized to be sure, that had originally been tears of 
schoolboys, 
“ Creeping, like snails, unwillingly to school.” 

For the worshippers aforesaid were composed of the juvenile part of 
the civilized creation, initiated in mysteries of which they were, at 
best, but refractory noviciates, and of which, as soon as the days of 
non-age were gone by, they courted, like Manfred, blessed forget- 
fulness ! 

If we inquire what in the world could have made this “ spell 
“of gramarye” last so long, we shall find two principal causes : first, 
the distaste, and the general prejudice against innovation, and espe- 
cially against philosophical innovation ; and, second, the recollection 
of misery endured, and the mean envy that would not have the rising 
generation spared the same calamities, which a new system might 
have tended to remove. This latter sort of feeling has been so hap- 
pily personated on a recent occasion, by a clever critic, that we are 
tempted to transcribe a passage, which will illustrate this spring of 
opposition to an enlightened view of universal grammar, as well as to 
some new plans of teaching languages :-— 


* Wolfgang Menzel’s Streckverse, p. 212, 
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« Have I read through Lilly? Have I learnt by heart that most 
“atrocious monument of absurdity, the Westminster Grammar ? 
« Have | been whipt for the sussrantives, whipt for the verss, and 
«whipt for the iInrErsections? And shall my son Daniel be exempt 
“from all this misery ?---Was it possible that I might have been 
«spared all this? The whole system is nonsense, and the man an 
“jmpostor. If there had been any truth in it, it must have occurred 
“to some one else before this period*.” 

This, we feel assured, is the secret, and, perhaps, even uncon- 
scious motive, from which many turn away with diffidence, or with 
affected contempt, from every new plan, however it may come com- 
mended by reason, or even by experience. 

** There’s the respect 
** That made Grammarians’ craft of so long life.” 

We might, perhaps, advert to another circumstance, namely, that 
there might be one or two of the worthy persons now engaged in the 
tuition of youth, who are saugly established under the wings of the 
old system, and who might feel a constitutional aversion to a change. 
But this, we presume, is merely constitutional, and altogether devoid 
of worldly interest. And, so far as regards the above-mentioned nar- 
rowness of mind, we trust that none of our readers are infected by it; 
for, if there were one who should come within reach of the lash of 
this critic whom we have quoted---the quarterly dispenser of miscel- 
laneous fun for the pages of the “‘ Blue and Yellow’---we protest 
that for him we do not write; he deserves not to hear of the 
things that we have gleaned from the two volumes of Mr. Fearn. 

To return then, or rather to come to Mr. Fearn, and his Anti- 
Tooke : Mr. Fearn is not content to shake and overthrow the fabrie of 
current notions about graramar, but he opposes the reasoning of those 
who have commented upon them. He has not only faced the tide of 
the prejudice of the vulgar, but he wages war with the refinement of 
the philosophers ; thus arraigning at once the two parties ; throwing 
the gauntlet to the one, and slighting the assistance or pro- 
tection of the other. He has chosen to encounter a powerful and 
well-regulated body of enemies, and at the same time deliberately to 
cut off his retreat : and yet he flatters himself, and if we are not egre- 
giously mistaken, not without reason, that in several cases of import- 
ance, though opposed to theories which are nominally received by the 
majority, he has yet the universal tacit consent of all mankind in his 
favor. It is well known that no sort of consistency is to be expected 
jrom those who receive opinions on the mere authority of other men ; 
in spite of an absurd rule which they profess to act up to, they will, 
and must, follow the unconscious impulse of sound reason and 
instinct, or discernment. 

In singling out, from all the writers who have preceded him in 

the enquiry, the celebrated Horne Tooke, it is obvious that Mr. Fearn 
id not intend any thing like a running comment, but that his object 
Was, to select a writer, whose merits were as generally over-rated as 
they were acknowledged ; who professed to do the one thing, and 


* The Edinburgh Review, No. Ixxxvii. p. 57. 
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did another ; and whose ingenuity has shone in any direction rather 
than that of an universal marian. Such is the fact with the 
philosopher of Purley. Of his merits, we have never met with a more 
candid and liberal acknowledgment than in the pages of Mr. Fearn . 
while, at the same time, Anti-Tooke has justified its title, by an acute 
exposure of Horne Tooke’s defects, and what is still more valuable, 
by a luminous analysis of those causes, which have tended to mislead 
so ingenious a thinker. The ground which Mr. Fearn takes, is the 
same that Horne Tooke first professed to occupy ; namely, reasoning 
4 priori. But, when we consider the general tenor, as well as the par- 
ticular contents of Horne Tooke’s volumes, what a falling off is there 
from the primitive object! So far was Horne Tooke in every stage of 
his enquiries from that point of view, which would have unclosed to 
his sight, at once, the extensive field of universal grammar, that he 
devoted his days and nights to an accumulation of curious etymologies 
from divers antiquated dialects, which certainly yielded a plentiful 
crop of the most interesting remarks, and one or two discoveries, 
which are of importance for the theory of grammar, but which consti- 
tute no higher claim, on his part, than to the eulogium which Dr. 
Murray has bestowed on him, and which is deservedly seconded by 
Mr. Fearn, (Anti-Tooke, i. 43) that he ‘‘ was the first writer who 
‘* applied the inductive philosophy to the history of speech.” 

Now the principles of universal grammar cannot possibly be 
derived from any researches into the history of speech, which, like all 
experimental knowledge, must remain imperfect, inasmuch as no man 
can arrive at a comprehensive acquaintance with all the dialects that 
have ever been spoken, which alone would enable him to abstract the 
general laws of speech from the mass of given facts. But even if this 
were possible, it would be a wark of immense labor, and incalculable 
difficulty ; the ignis fatuus of etymological research has frequently 
led astray the sober faculties of inductive philosophers; the laws of 
speech are in the different dialects, disguised by a variety of superin- 
duced modifications, such as the character of the nation, the leading 
ideas of the age, the sway of fashion, and the whims of individuals, 
would occasion. After all, though such a course might, and certainly 
may, lead to valuable general results, it could never aspire to the cha- 
racteristics of unity or of universality. 

These can be attained only by an analysis of the structure and 
operations of the human mind. These are the same in all ages, and 
among all nations ; they are in their turn based upon the unalter- 
able principles of mental organization. Simple in their origin, they 
give rise to the greatest variety of discursive thought ; and in like 
manner, a few elements will suffice for the signs, expressive of the 
mental operations, i.e. for language, to admit of the greatest possible 
variety of combination that ‘ rhyme or reason’? can command. 

Be not startled gentle reader---it is even so; the laws of the 
human mind are few, and are simple ; and yours is subject to the very 
same, with some trifling modifications, when you are indicting & 80n- 
net on your mistress’s eyebrows, as was Newton's, when he was 
writing the Principia. And here, to the utter amazement of our 
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ic contributors, we might decompose the secret worki of 
their minds, and lay bare the unconscious agency of the sufficient 
reason which gave rise to those sweet effusions, which, absorbed as 
we are in our metaphysical labours, have often brought the tear of 
soft sympathy into our eyes, or sent a thrill over our frame, 


“ Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” 


But we are bound also on duty, to call the attention of our readers 
and contributors, poetic or prosaic, to an important distinction thus 
laid down by Mr. Fearn, in his second volume, speaking of etymology. 

“ The learning, patience, and perseverance, which must be pre- 

“ supposed in the attainment of any eminence in this pursuit, must 
“entitle the successful votary to a high estimation among spirits of 
“an intellectual cast. But let the department and labours of the in- 
“ductive etymologist be, henceforward, recognised as being com- 
“pletely distinct and different from those of the Universal Gram- 
“marian. And, while I would accord to the former every tribute that 
“can with justice be rendered to its claims ; I must presume to sepa- 
“rate from it a department of science, which, owing to the well- 
“known certainty of human ignorance in all barbarous ages, it never 
“could, and never can, comprehend. Universal Grammar is usually 
“assumed as being asystem of the grammatical principles that are 
“common to all languages. But so far is this assumption from being 
“ true, that Universal Grammar, if it shall ever exist at all, must con- 
“sist, in great part, of principles which not only were never common 
“ to any plurality of languages ; but, also, were never existent in any 
“one language, as languages have been hitherto interpreted: though, 
“indeed, the science in question must consist in principles that ought 
“to be common to all languages.” Anti-Tooke, ii. 11. 

To this it will of course be objected—If such be the case, where 
is, where can be the use of studying what you call Universal Gram- 
mar? We anticipate this objection from two classes of persons— 
from those who do not think very readily, and from those who do 
not think at all. To the latter worthies we should answer first.---You 
are very right, would we say. There can be no use at all. Neither 
Would it sweeten your devotional nap on a sabbath; nor would 
it assist you in your business during the six days of the week. Uni- 
versal Grammar bears but very slightly upon the only language which 
you understand, viz.---pounds, shillings, and pence. To the other 
class of persons we would reply---He will be a bold man, who will 
at this time of day affirm, that there is no use in studying the science 
of mathematics. And yet, where in reality is then the perfect circle 
~--the perfect cylinder---the unexceptionable pyramid---such as exact 
theory would have it? Ask Mr. Nash, or Mr. Soane*---if they think 

have ever constructed one arch, one column, nay, one wall, that 
could have stood microscopic examination, and been found mathe- 
matically correct? Or ask the astronomer, if he thinks he has ever 


ee 





* We hope Mr. Soane will not bring an action against us, merely for expressing our 
modest scruples, whether he has ever effected that which is impossible. 
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measured one angle with perfect precision? And yet, are the prinei- 
ples which teach the one to build, and the other to measure, useless, 
because they cannot be acted up to with unimpeachable accuracy 
Or is Euclid useless, because you hold the steeple, &c. of Lang- 
ham Church in abomination? And shall universal grammar be use- 
less, because your native tongue may deviate from its simple laws a 
thousand times ? 

Now for the principles which Mr. Fearn has laid down as funda- 
mental truths of universal grammar. He observes, justly, that “ the 
“problem of language is to be completely solved, by tracing the 
“‘ respective imports of the several parts of speech to a strict con- 
** formity with the necessary principles of relation between our ideas." 
[i.54.] In other words---the various combinations of words, i.., 
parts of speech, correspond to as many various operations of the mind, 
by which the relations between different ideas, i.e., parts of conscious- 
ness, are distinguished from each other. Language, itself, is no 
more than the conscious expression of the relations between different 
ideas; for instance, between a substance and its perceived qualities, 
between an effect and its perceived cause. It is obvious, then, that 
the nature of what is called relation ought, to be sufficiently under- 
stood before any step can be made towards a theory of language. 

Mr. Fearn has, in a former work, established a new theory of rela- 
tion. But the subject being of much vital importance to the theory 
of language, Mr. Fearn has repented the general results of that inquiry ; 
and those who have not read the ‘* First Lines of the Human Mind, 
published in 1821, will find the same subject treated in an original--- 
and what is so seldom combined with originality, in a popular manner, 
in two dialogues, inserted in the first volume of Anti-Tooke. In these 
dialogues, the following very simple and obvious, but little under- 
stood, facts, are adverted to ; that relation does not consist, as the vul- 
gar say---by the vulgar, we mean those who commonly write or read 
dictionaries---in two things related to each other, but in a third thing, 
it were, between them ; that the nature of this third thing is that of a 
connecting link or medium, and might be appropriately exemplified 
by a bridge which connects the two banks of a river ; that this simile 
will hold good, in as far as the bridge cannot be conceived unless there 
be two banks, nor the relation, unless there be two related things. 
But that, in another respect, the simile is to be applied with caution, 
since two related things always imply relation, whereas two banks do 
not necessarily imply the existence of a bridge; but still, whether 
fordable or not, there must be something between, namely, distance; 
which, in this case, answers to the necessary relation between apy 
two perceived objects, and that relations are “ logical actions’’ between 
related subjects. 

If there is any point on which we could have wished that Mr. 
Fearn had been more explicit, it is the fact, which does not appeal 
sufficiently prominent in his illustration, that the cause of the relation, 
and the relation itself, exists originally in the mind, as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, and that it is our consciousness which connects twe 

perceived objects, and affords ‘« the silver link, the silken tie” by whic 
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two sensations, though perceived distinct from each other, are yet 
united in the bond of association. By this we do not mean to propose 
any thing like a doubt in the external, and real, and necessary relations 
between different objects; but, on account of the many accidental, 
and even illusory associations, we deem it of some importance that it 
should be distinctly understood. That perceived relation, whether it 
have any real or necessary existence or not, is first to be considered as 
the connecting link which combines two sensations in the unity of 
consciousness. 

Mr. Fearn proceeds to establish his conviction that the vern is the 
to that logical link between any two related subjects; that every 

ition implies action, and pre-supposes two co-agents ; that, there- 
fore, every verb whatever must have both a nominative and accusative 
noun, and every verb is a copula, or link of grammatical connexion, 
between its nominative and its accusative case. 

From the same principles, Mr. Fearn goes on to reduce the 
results, that all the objects of speech, all the endless variety of ideas 
which claim ‘‘ a local habitation and a name,” must come under one of 
the following three heads, [i. 155]. 

1. Action, the mention of which implies the signification of both 
the co-agents. 

2. The state of the first co-agent. 

3. The state of the second co-agent. 

Take an example: Peter strikes James ; we know that this will 
please our grammatical reader, for all grammarians have a marked pre- 
dilection in favour of this same familiar example, being themselves the 
most pugnacious nation en the face of the earth. Peter, fhen, strikes 
James. Now, with the utmost stretch of the imagination---with every 
thing that Bell’s or Pierce oi eloquence, or Cruikshank’s pencil, 
could possibly add, by way of ornamental detail, the same, expressed 
in words, would still amount to no more than a signification, first of 
the action, and, secondly, of the respective state of the belligerent 
parties. It is clear that the result of the action, the starting up of 
several phrenological bumps, unknown before in the occipital regions 
of James's skull---it is quite clear that all this, and many other inci- 
deuts worthy of the historian’s notice, would rank under the head of 
the state [in this instance], the modified state of one of the co-agents ; 
while all the pomp and circumstance of Peter's triumph form part of 
the altered state of the other co-agent. : 

It is obvious, that by this classification, whieh can be explained 
toa child in a few minutes, the whole business of wore is infi- 
hitely simplified. “The first, and one of the most eneficial conse- 
quences of this, is a rational view of the different parts of speech--- 
that which is current under this name, being the vilest and most ab- 
surd trash imaginable. Let, therefore, the grammarians tremble--- 

them take a long farewell of their favorite adverbs---let their eyes 
“look their'last” on their particles, prepositions, and interjections. 
that these distinctions are altogether frivolous and unfounded in 

the nature of language ; but the whole fabric is devoid of unity, and 
iS one maze of confusion and darkness. The clue of philosophical 
VOL, III, 31 
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‘research alone, will conduct us through that labyrinth. We cannot 
profess to do justice to the merits of this class which Mr. Fearn has 
proposed ; our limits will only permit us to reproduce an outline, 
which, we hope, shall invite those of our readers, who are interested 
in these studies, to trust in the guidance of our author, and to be con- 
vinced, that, after some indispensable previous exertion, they shall see 
their way clear before them, and shall congratulate themselves on 
their escape from the confusion of the common system--- 
“ E quindi usciamo a riveder le stelle.” 


Mr. Fearn has given, as an appendix to his second volume, a 
sort of Conspectus---a ‘‘ Table of pure rational Grammar ;” and it 
shall be our business to take a rapid glance at its general arrange- 
ment and contents. 


CANNING. 


He has gone to the grave, when the light of his fame 
Was gathering brighter around him ; 

Lut the shadows of death cannot darken a name, 
With which a brave people hath crowned him. 


He is gone to the grave,—but his genius shall bloom 
Ever green in the annals of story, 


And his eloquence peal from the depths of the tomb 
To hallow the halls of his glory! 


He has gone to the grave,—but sad Freedom remains 
To worship the spirit who won her 

From the grasp of the bigot,—the rust of the chain, 
Dull tyranny fastened upon her ! 


He is gone to the grave---but a halo lights yet 
The track of his glory behind him ; 

Like beams on the ocean when the sun-god hath set ; 
His equal---oh! where shall we find him ! M. 


BUONAPARTE AND DR. JENNER. 


Talma relates an anecdote respecting the Emperor, which we 
think does him honor, although many persons may, perhaps, consider 
his conduct as imputable to that affectation of being a patron of 
science, which always accompanied him, rather than to real ge- 
nerosity. Dr. Jenner, through the medium of Corvisart, petitioned the 
Emperor Napoleon for the release of two English prisoners, and his 
prayer was granted; although the Minister of Marine told Talma, 
that he never accorded a favor of this kind, even to his mother o 
his brother. 
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THE DEVIL’S MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


What a harvest of loose and immoral thoughts I reap from the 
anion of poetry with music, thus gaining admission for sentiments and 
expressions in places, where I should have no other access! Whata 
moral contradiction is the sight of a young and innocent girl, singing 
the poetry which is universally admitted without a question— ; 
the end and aim of which is to teach the moral and theological truth, 
that “ Love is Heaven, and Heaven islove!” Her breast filled with 
emotion at the tenderness and beauty of the thoughts, and her eye 
suffused by their warmth and pathos. She sings only to please grand- 
mamma, and goes away from the harp and forgets it all.---Does she ? 





I find some of my subordinate agents are getting destructively 

in their discipline; they incline too much to mere amusement, 
which abstracts their attention from their more solemn and important 
duties. We sometimes condescend to imitate man in his pastimes, 
though to be sure only the most noble of men, which is an excuse. 
War---our most exciting sport we ever had since the burning of 
Protestants, is now unhappily suspended ; we used to stand by a field 
of battle with the same glee that many of our human allies would 
view a cock-fight; two to one on Napoleon, were the odds; the last 
fatal charge was hailed with the same extacy as the deadly thrust of 
a spur, in at one eye, and out of the other. We are no longer able 
tokeep this game afoot. We sometimes, however, bring men down 
at once by an apoplexy, like one of K.’s pigeons, and hunt them to 
bay, by poverty and want; what right have they to complain? let 
them look to the use they often made of the created beings placed in 
their power. We must have our sports, as Sir John Shelley says. 
Ifit be noble in them to hunt, goad, shoot, slay, whip, and torment, 
who dares to blame us ? 





I sometimes tempt men to degrade themselves, and abate the 
influence of their station and character, by inducing them to commit 
offences venial in themselves, but which are unsuited to their station. 
Itis no harm to be frugal and temperate, but if I get a man of station 
to carry these to a degree which, in him, is meanness and avarice, 
down goes his credit fifty per cent., with the mass---all is forgotten but 
this. It is excellent and wise to be witty, but unspeakably degrading 
when coming from the justice seat. How many modern judges have 
been led by their ill-timed wit, to abate the public estimate of their 
discretion ; ithas been under my influence they have done it, and 
with excellent effect. The passion now begins to descend to the 
subordinates ; a witty alderman, who quotes Latin with fine effect in 
the House, had a case before him, where I had first of all got the 
husband to desert his wife for a trull, and theh instigated the wife to 
revenge herself by adultery; an assault was the consequence. 
The alderman remarked it was a most unhappy case, he should bind 
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‘research alone, will conduct us through that labyrinth. We cannot 
profess to do justice to the merits of this class which Mr. Fearn has 
proposed ; our limits will only permit us to reproduce an outline, 
which, we hope, shall invite those of our readers, who are interested 
in these studies, to trust in the guidance of our author, and to be con- 
vinced, that, after some indispensable previous exertion, they shall see 
their way clear before them, and shall congratulate themselves on 
their escape from the confusion of the common system--- 


“ E quindi usciamo a riveder le stelle.” 
Mr. Fearn has given, as an appendix to his second volume, a 
sort of Conspectus---a ‘‘ Table of pure rational Grammar ;” and it 


shall be our business to take a rapid glance at its general arrange- 
ment and contents. 


CANNING. 
He has gone to the grave, when the light of his fame 
Was gathering brighter around him ; 
But the shadows of death cannot darken a name, 
With which a brave people hath crowned him. 


He is gone to the grave,—but his genius shall bloom 
Ever green in the annals of story, 


And his eloquence peal frem the depths of the tomb 
To hallow the halls of his glory! 


He has gone to the grave,—but sad Freedom remains 
To worship the spirit who won her 

From the grasp of the bigot,—the rust of the chain, 
Dull tyranny fastened upon her ! 


He is gone to the grave---but a halo lights yet 
The track of his glory behind him ; 

Like beams on the ocean when the sun-god hath set ; 
His equal---oh! where shall we find him ! M. 


BUONAPARTE AND DR. JENNER. 


Talma relates an anecdote respecting the Emperor, which we 
think does him honor, although many persons may, perhaps, consider 
his conduct as imputable to that affectation of being a patron of 
science, which always accompanied him, rather than to real ge- 
nerosity. Dr. Jenner, through the medium of Corvisart, petitioned the 
Emperor Napoleon for the release of two English prisoners, and his 
prayer was granted; although the Minister of Marine told Talma, 
that he never accorded a favor of this kind, even to his mother oF 
his brother, 
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What a harvest of loose and immoral thoughts I reap from the 
union of poetry with music, thus gaining admission for sentiments and 
expressions in places, where I should have no other access! Whata 
moral contradiction is the sight of a young and innocent girl, singing 
the poetry which is universally admitted without a question— ; 
the end and aim of which is to teach the moral and theological truth, 
that ““ Love is Heaven, and Heaven islove!” Her breast filled with 
emotion at the tenderness and beauty of the thoughts, and her eye 
suffused by their warmth and pathos. She sings only to please grand- 
mamma, and goes away from the harp and forgets it all.---Does she? 





I find some of my subordinate agents are getting destructively 

in their discipline; they incline too much to mere amusement, 

which abstracts their attention from their more solemn and important 
duties. We sometimes condescend to imitate man in his pastimes, 
though to be sure only the most noble of men, which is an excuse. 
War-—-our most exciting sport we ever had since the burning of 
Protestants, is now unhappily suspended ; we used to stand by a field 
of battle with the same glee that many of our human allies would 
view a cock-fight; two to one on Napoleon, were the odds; the last 
fatal charge was hailed with the same extacy as the deadly thrust of 
a spur, in at one eye, and out of the other. We are no longer able 
tokeep this game afoot. We sometimes, however, bring men down 
at once by an apoplexy, like one of K.’s pigeons, and hunt them to 
bay, by poverty and want; what right have they to complain? let 
them look to the use they often made of the created — laced in 
their power. We must have our sports, as Sir John Shelley says. 
Ifit be noble in them to hunt, goad, shoot, slay, whip, and torment, 
who dares to blame us ? 

I sometimes tempt men to degrade themselves, and abate the 
influence of their station and character, by inducing them to commit 
offences venial in themselves, but which are unsuited to their station. 
Itis no harm to be frugal and temperate, but if I get a man of station 
to carry these to a degree which, in him, is meanness and avarice, 
down goes his credit fifty per cent., with the mass---all is forgotten but 
this. It is excellent and wise to be witty, but unspeakably degrading 
when coming from the justice seat. How many modern judges have 
been led by their ill-timed wit, to abate the public estimate of their 
discretion ; it has been under my influence they have done it, and 
with excellent effect. The passion now begins to descend to the 
subordinates ; a witty alderman, who quotes Latin with fine effect in 
the House, had a case before him, where I had first of all got the 
husband to desert his wife for a trull, and theh instigated the wife to 
revenge herself by adultery; an assault was the consequence. 
The alderman remarked it was a most unhappy case, he should bind 
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the parties over. “‘ As to the females,” said he, with a sly leer at Mr. 
Payne, the clerk, ‘‘ Utrum horum mavis accipe.” Of what use are 
gold chains to preserve dignity while this is done? 


It is often infinite sport among mortals, to see an irascible and 
revengeful blockhead fall into trouble in the pursuit of his revenge. 
A fat, pursy, inflammatory, sulphurated fellow sees a child in some 
small mischief, and exploding in sudden anger, starts forward for 
revenge ; his heels trip up, and he lies in a black ditch, or he throws 
down a screen and breaks a looking-glass. Risum teneatis amici? 
We play upon the same passion for our amusement. I urge on 
a revengeful man to commence a law-suit---he will admit of no 
reparation, no apology, no humiliation---total, uprooting ruin, or 
nothing. I get my friend Nisi the attorney to overlook some trumpery 
point of form; he almost has his victim, but is turned round and 
suited. If a demon could laugh, it would be at the sight of such a 
man paying his injured adversary’s costs. His curses include his 
enemy, his lawyer, and himself! 





Hypocrites are, after all, our surest prey and most useful allies. 
ror are of infinitely more service to us than a daring, undisguised 
profligate. Leta hypocrite live long enough, and it is a great chance 
if he do not eventually let all the world see through his dirty rags 
and tatters of profession. Directly he is exposed, what a mighty 
confidence and stimulus is given to vice! ‘ This is religion---this is 
‘* the amount of such superior sanctity---it always comes to this—-I 
‘* never knew aman who affected so much virtue, to be worth a brass 
“* farthing.” How I love to hear people, especially the young, declare 
for me and mine by such dismally weak and wicked pretences for 
their own neglect of piety and religion! I must unmask a few of our 
modern saints---half England will then believe there is no such thing 
as sincere piety any where. Wicked idiots! 





It is very provoking that I cannot make more profit of Canning’s 
death.---Herve are the spiritsof Despotism, Anarchy, Rebellion, Perse- 
cution, and many other workers of evil whom he baffled, and almost 
banished from employment in England, have rushed from all 
quarters of the globe, in the hopes of employment here; now that he 
who a their reign in England, and would have done it in 
Europe had he lived, is removed from the contest. Here they are 
clapping their wings, wagging their tails, and whining round me, and 
frisking up as hurried and impatient, and as full of eager anticipation, 
as a parcel of dogs expecting their master to let them out for a ramble. 
Hoofs off, Meliche deen Beelzebub! down sirrah---there is no sport 
for you yet, and I see but small chance of it at present. Cur reign 
is over in England, that is certain; individuals are guilty enough, but 
our be a are either completely on the wane, or are already 
extinct. 1 tremble even for my beloved Game Laws. 
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THE DEVIL APOSTROPHIZETH A SKULL. 


Grim and unsightly fragment! what art thou? 
A wreck, on which corruption has not seiz’d, 
The refuse of death’s meal,---once sentient---now 
His heraldry who never is appeased. 
Thou grin’st, a ghastly smile---is’t mirth? 
Glad mem’ry of thy mortal birth ; 
Or joy, that from the ills of flesh thou'rt eased ? 


What was thy owner---honor’d in his name, 

Or did he beg his pittance---mean or proud, 
A Dives or a Lazarus? ’tis the same, 

His rank is melted with the fleshly shroud. 
Where is the soul---is’t lost or won ? 
What issue had the race he run ? 

Trod he the narrow path, or with the crowd ? 


Stay---I remember, once there flashed an eye 
In mental pride, a scornful brow, which seemed 
The fate which hovered o’er him to defy ; 
He perished, unrepentant, unredeem’d ! 
Poor fool! he played his stake and lost ; 
He spurn’d to count the final cost, 
His only hope to be by man esteem’d. 


Where are those dark bright eyes? wasted, consum’d, 
Leaving their caverns dim ; the reptile’s cell. 

Come, let me hear thy mirth,---thou wast not doom’d 
To heed the nurs’ry tales the priesthood tell. 

Here is the goblet, quaff and sing ; 

Let's hear thy wit, *twas wont to bring 
The gay loud laugh, of care the funeral knell. 


Why not to me thy gallant deeds relate ? 
The glorious feats of innocence betrayed, 
The wither’d hopes---the laughter-moving fate 
Of yon abandon’d, tender, homeless maid : 
Where are thy tongue and lips, to jest, 
To give the tale it’s point, its zest, 
Has’t left them in the grave, where thou wer’t laid? 


Rememberest thou thy vain and lying boast 
Of thy free agency ? ah---monstrous cheat--- 
Thou wast my tool---my minion with the host 
Who thoughtless live, urg’d on by this deceit ; 
Thine eyes now wasted, were my own, 
Thy lips, my servants, I alone 
Ruled thy wild passions, until past retreat. 


























































Yet free thy soul was, but in madness chose 
To shew it’s freedom and become my slave; 
I only fann’d each lust as it arose, 
Thy price was pleasure, thy reward, the grave. 
If now on earth thy voice awoke, 
Again at priest-craft would’st thou joke ? 
Or teach thy guests the world to come---to brave ? 


Go, thou deserted mansion of the soul, 
I hurl thee from me, thou hast serv’d my turn, 

Once wert thou mine and under my controul, 
Thy quitted tenant now has nought to learn; 

Yet stay, he was my servant---there--- 

Tis buried, lest it taint the air ; 

This friendship surely thou didst amply earn. 
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I hope Satan will not do me the injustice to suppose that the 
miserable creature who accused Canning of atheism acted at m 
instigation. The baseness of the accusation was truly diabolical, 
and it might well gladden the powers of hell to observe themselves 
outdone in audacity of guilt. Considering the deed abstractedly, 
without reference to its remoter consequences, its author might seem, 
to a young demon, worthy of no common applause from the ruler of 
hell. If the agent who performed it had not already been devoted, 
body and soul, to our service,---doubtless, to have made him guilty of 
it, would have been so far a triumph, as it would have been the gain 
of a particular soul to our dominions. At the time when the body of 
one, whom the world delighted to honor, was yet warm from the 
recent departure of the soul that warmed it; when the nation was 
stunned into grief by the suddenness of the blow, which deprived 
them of him on whom their hopes finally rested for years to come of 
happiness and glory---when there yet had been no lapse for Time, 
the comforter, to allay the sorrows of those who had admired and 
loved him; when the hearts of the wife that had lived with him, and 
watched his dying moments; of the daughter, of the son, of the 
friend, were yet freshly bleeding with the wound for which there is 
no healing; when even his enemies reserved their strictures upon 
faults avowed and acknowledged, till hours when the first frenzy of 
sorrow, which consecrates the memory of the dead---almost from 
mention, far less from censure, should have passed away; at such a 
time to prefer a charge---which, if true, had better, for the world’s 
sake, been buried in eternal oblivion, but which was falser than the 
hell itself which shuddered when it was invented, and of a nature so 
atrocious, that scarcely any but fiends would have ventured to 
suspect it, even in an enemy---does indeed betray such an aptitude 
for evil as belongs to us, the grand instigators of evil: but the stupid 
animal who invented it, derived his idea from his own perverted heart 
and muddled brain ;—had I meddled in it, I should have managed it 
very differently; the time, the mode, should have displayed in my 
hands, the ingenuity as well as wickedness of hell, but this idiot 
Standard-bearer, has injured the cause he intended to serve. The 
memory of the deceased statesman was instantly and indignantly 
vindicated, and endeared to the people more fondly, from the infamy 
of the imputation that had been repelled. I was in hopes of having 
made some good use of the newspaper, but now its credit is gone, for 
what party will countenance the lying slanderer of the unburied 
dead---who has not cunning enough to procure even a momentary 
belief of calumnies---whose head is as stupid as his heart is wicked ! 
The balance is woefully against us, in the summing up of the conse- 
quences of this ieee ; a lie has been told, but it has not been 
believed ; a slander has been uttered, but the shame has recviled 
upon the promulgator; a good man has been calumniated, but the 
attempt has set his merit in a much stronger light. 
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O Satan! Satan! it is d——~d hard 
To find such folly in thy Standard.* 





Sulphur and torches! What is the whole house in such an up- 
roar about? What causes the ladies’ maid distractedly to bewail, 
and with so suicidal, despairing, and inconsolate an air? What 
broken vows, or extinguished hopes, cause the beautiful and di- 
shevelled creature yonder to sigh, sorrow, and almost swear? Why, 
truly, the milliner has put on a wrong trimming to a dress, intended 
for conquest at a party to-night. The odious, tasteless destroyer of 

, has either forgotten her orders, or forgotten them; it is im- 

ible to put on the robe! Women, of all created things, whether 
on the face of the earth, or in its viscera, are most prone to run in 
extremes. No beautiful and victorious woman ever loves or hates in 
moderation. A lover must be a brute, a very Nebuchadnezzar; or 
else a divinity, a first cousin of Gabriel’s, Pretty creatures! Your 
strong, unmeasured passions are the fulcra by which I sometimes 
move all the world. How you can love a king and hate a minister! 
When properly inflamed, what bounds can limit your sacrifices 
for love, or control your revenge on your brutes of husbands? No- 
thing but Gretna Green and Doctors’ Commons! 


What an extraordinary spectacle of self-love and self-delusion it 
is to see an old woman stripped of all charms but those of fortune, 
swallowing and maturely digesting the flattery of a young, poverty- 
stricken Irishman! A woman, whose digestive organs are, by reason 
of age, so given to flatulence, that she must live on plain diet, to take 
down the praises of her beauty and attractions from a Munster-man 
of two and twenty! He praises her grace and activity, and thinks 
of her Long Annuities, and probably short life. He is charmed 
with her wit; to be sure she bought consols at 72, and they 
are now 98. He kisses her hand, and meditates on the day 
when its feebleness will be strength enough to sign settlements! 
Talk of gutta serena, of cataract or any other visual opacity, what is 
it to such blindness ®©f apprehension—such a total obscuration of 
judgment? When men talk of dexterity in approaching on the blind 
side of people, it is no other than address in hoodwinking by a 
plaister of well-a plied self-love. Young Irishmen of good families 
are good oculists in this respect, and rich widows their most profitable 
patients. 


I begin to work on men at a very early age. Ihave nowa stout 
boy on hand, a cunning, headstrong rascal, who will by and bye 
tipen. He happened to hear his father accidentally express his hor- 
ror and dread of a sea life: Master Sidney now rules his mother, and 
all the household, by the threat of running off to sea and becoming 
acabin-boy. He must not be thwarted. “ For God’s sake,” says the 

* This rhyme is infernally bad. A learned friend whom we consulted as to the 


Propriety of admitting it, reminded us that the Devil, when he used to inspire the oracles 
of Apollo, was remarkable for the badness of his verses. 
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weak father, ‘‘ do not worry him, we shall have him one of these days 
“ off to sea!” If they knew what I know, they would send him there, 
and try their luck in getting him drowned. 


In human philosophy, they talk about a balance of motives in. 
fluencing the will to decision True enough, and rare fun it is for me 
sometimes to watch the process. Oh! the sport, during the late 
changings of rulers in England, to observe the men who are steadily 
looking for preferment! ‘1 approve liberal principles: butthen the 
“Catholics—I must not declare for the ministry, for the bishop is 
“pledged against them; but who knows how long he may live, and 
“then what becomes of me? What are the real sentiments of ——? 
“he is a rising man, I should like to know them. I think it safer, upon 
‘* the whole, to side with the present ministry; but where will be my 
“‘ consistency? Pooh! consistency, who can boast of it? I will, 
The old scholastic quibble of the ass and bundles of hay, I sometimes 
see verified to a ludicrous extent. Two men of different qualities, 
one old, disagreeable, and rich; the other young and attractive, but 

r; propose at once for a young lady. The balance of motives! 
Gold, after all, I find by experience, is a very ponderous metal, mate- 
rially and metaphysically—Two thousand a-year pin-money, will 
smooth many wrinkles. 


ON HEARING IT SAID THAT THERE WAS NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
TALENT AND GENIUS. 
Yes,---Talent is the glittering gem, 
That well might grace a diadem ;--- 
But Genius is the blushing rose, 
Whose beauty all spontaneous grows. 


Unseen---unpriz’d---may Talent shine, 
Till chance unearth it from the mine ; 
While by their own instinctive power, 
The seeds of Genius bud and flower. 
ZARACH. 


RECEIPT TO MAKE PUNCH. 


Rum miscetur aquA, dulci miscetur acetum,--- 
Fiet et ex tali foedere, nobile Punch. 
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“* We met, mid pleasure’s extacies, 
Mid laughing lips, and beaming eyes— 
We parted—darkly—in despair--- 

Nor laughing lip, nor eye, was there!” 


It signifies little whether it was on the fifth, the tenth, or 
the fifteenth of the January of 1827, that the prow of an English 
vessel proudly severed the silver waves of the Imperial Tagus. Young, 
and light, and daring hearts beat in that gallant ship; every one re- 
membered that he was come to approve himself a friend to a country 
torn with feuds, and as the soldiers leapt on shore, joy sparkled in 
their eyes; or, if a few brows were clouded, it was but by the memory 
of dear ones left in their own loved land ; gaily they echoed back the 
acclamations of those who had thronged to witness their disembark- 
ation with many a hearty “ viva,” and every hand which was 
extended to them in friendship, they grasped with responsive warmth. 
From this vessel landed Ferdinand Fitzmorris: he alone looked on 
the change of country and of prospect, unmoved by either; there 
was a shade upon his birth, and it had darkened his whole existence. 
He knew that his father was rich, powerful, and generous—that his 
mother was nobly born and beautiful—but what availed the know- 
ledge? there was a blot upon that mother’s fame, and the stain 
rested upon her son! Fitzmorris was beloved by his companions, 
courted by his associates, and respected by the whole fegiment : had 
an artist or a sculptor sought a figure of manly beauty as a study, 
he could not have found one more perfect—yet he was the victim of 
heart-corroding and irremediable repinings. ‘ Others,” would he 
sometimes say, “‘have felt a mother’s clasp, have knelt for a father’s 
“ blessing---I have never experienced the delights of either; my father 
“looks on me with regret, not love---he is generous rather from pity 
“than affection; and for my mother——I dare not breathe her name, 
“lest the winds of heaven should betray her secret, and she should 
“find an enemy in her son!” With these feelings he had joined his 
regiment, and with these feelings he had left his country, and landed 
on a foreign soil. 

It was evening ere the whole of the corps to which he belonged 
was landed, and established in its destined quarters, and, save Fitz- 
morris, all the officers were soon gaily quaffing healths to those at 
home, and laughing at the stormy nights and rough days they had 
weathered on their passage. Some, who had made the Peninsular 
campaign, were volunteering advice, and relating oft-told tales, which 
were now heard with patience at least, if not with an increase of at- 
tention, by their former auditors; and gay young spirits were flashing 
out with hope and expectation, mingling glory and orange groves, 
and black eyes and balconies! Fitzmorris had thought of none of 
these, and ‘shook his head when a couple of his high-spirited com- 
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panions had urged him to accompany them, and spend at least his 
first evening in Portugal with his brother officers; the request was 
renewed again and again with earnest warmth; Fitzmorris felt the 
sincerity of their invitation, but he could not thank them; he grasped 
a hand of each, and turned abruptly down one of those narrow 
streets which intersect the city of Lisbon in all directions. 
Turning the first corner which presented itself, Fitzmorris hurried 
along beneath a high wall, careless of his way, and absorbed in his 
own dark and morbid feelings: suddenly the wall terminated in a 
lofty gateway, evidently serving as an entrance to some house of con- 
siderable size; a few lights glimmered from windows beyond this 
gate, and as Fitzmorris stood for an instant watching them, the 
sound of a guitar, softly and sadly touched, fell on his ear; had it 
been a strain of light-hearted gaiety, in his present mood, he would 
have fled from it as from a contagion; but this was no lay of pleasure, 
it fastened on his heart, as it were, by a spell, and while he stood 
beneath the casement, a thousand mingled feelings rushed in tumult 
across his mind; ere long, a voice blended with the chords of the 
instrument—it was that of a woman---not one of those shrill over- 
powering voices so usual in Portugal, but a low, wailing, melancholy 
sound, which swept, as it seemed to Fitzmorris, through the ve 
depths of his spirit. The song ceased, but the light finger still stirred 
the strings, and as the soft sounds murmured past him, the young 
Englishman endeavoured to picture to his fancy the countenance of 
the invisible performer. The music died away, and a brighter light 
flashed on him as he stood ; he started and looked up---the casement 
was open, and the gentle musician appeared on the balcony above 
him: himself in deep shade, he could distinguish the form, the 
face, the very features distinctly, as they were developed by the 
light from the apartment : the guitar was yet in her hands, and 
a broad azure ribbon, from which it was suspended, was cast about 
her neck; one small foot, in a shoe of the same soft tint, extended 
somewhat beyond the rail of the balcony, as she leant listlessly over 
it: she appeared to Fitzmorris to be about sixteen years of age; her 
eyes were large, and dark, and tender: her fine hair was twisted 
round her head in the style of a Grecian statue, with one small rose- 
bud wreathed in the braid which pressed her left temple. As she 
stood, she struck a few unconnected chords, and then casting her 
eyes upwards, she murmured, rather than sung, the first stanza of an 
Italian ballad, which Fitzmorris had often heard in Florence—it was 
a fond, a tender welling-out of sensibility; but he had never thought 
it so beautiful as now---the stillness, broken only by the distant hum 
of the more crowded streets---the gloom enveloping every surround- 
ing object, while the singer herself stood out in broad light, and 
surpassing beauty ;---all conspired to invest it with a new charm! The 
stanza terminated too speedily, and Fitzmorris, urged by a new and 
inexplicable feeling, caught up the strain, and responded to the sen- 
timent; he was an exquisite musician, and his voice was perfect ; 
Italian was the language which he had loved from his boyhood ;---he had 
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been told that his mother spoke it like a native—his beautiful, his 
high-born mother! he had studied it, he had loved it, for her sake. 
And here was another gentle, glorious being, who breathed it as it 
were instinctively—he looked steadfastly at the lovely stranger as he 
replied to the minstrelsy, and only marvelled if his fair, his fond, his 
fallen mother had ever been so beautiful as this! Suddenly there 
was a bending forward of the fairy figure above him; a low sound, as 
of quick convulsive breathing,—then a white hand hurriedly dis- 
placed the rose from its glossy resting-place, and it fell at his feet; 
he looked up to thank the gentle donor, but she had already dis- 
appeared; in another instant the casement closed, and all was 
darkness ! 

Fitzmorris slowly quitted his station: a new emotion possessed 
him wholly; so young, so beautiful, so tender; so beyond all which 
be had ever pictured to himself of woman! And she had not spurned 
at his first efforts to attract her notice; she had even shewn him 
that they were not displeasing to her, and she had done it so grace- 
fully—with such a mixture of momentary abandonment and redeem- 
ing modesty. There was such a mingling of the real and the ro- 
mantic in this, his first adventure in Portugal, that he felt like some 
being translated, as it were, by magic into a new world of thought, 
and light, and fancy. ‘The following day every occurrence appeared 
doubly vapid and common-place; the conversation of his companions 
was soulless, tedious, and uninteresting: he seemed to stand alone— 
none could enter into his feelings, or comprehend them; he heard 
his brother officers expatiating on bad quarters, close streets, and all 
the little annoyances which make up the sum of earthly evil when 
greater ills are wanting, and he wondered that they should look on 
Lisbon, save as enchanted land—for him, it was summer even now! 
thesun gorgeous, and the Tagus one sheet of molten silver! Thus the 
day passed, and the evening again found him in the Rua do 
beneath the casement of his beautiful unknown; from her he had 
imbibed, as it were, a new existence,—all was light, and music around 
him—his sorrows were forgotten: one thought, one feeling, alone 
possessed him, and he awaited, hour after hour, the re-appearance of 
the lovely vision, with an anxiety which doubled, in his idea, the term 
of her absence: but, this night, Fitzmorris awaited it in vain; hour 
after hour sped on, and the guitar was silent, and the casement dark; 
and he turned at length reluctantly away, with a heart-sickness which 
he dared not avow even to himself. 

_ Another day slowly waned to a close, and Fitzmorris suffered 
himself to be included in the party which his brother officers had 
formed to St. Carlos; he was an enthusiast in music, and he entered 
the theatre with an emotion of anticipating pleasure; the opera had 
already commenced, and scarcely conscious of the motive which 
impelled him to do so, he eagerly traversed the whole house with his 
eyes: for a time he could distinguish little, save the outlines of the 
figures that thronged the boxes, owing to the faint light which was 
thrown on them; but at length the search proved successful—it 
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must be so—those large, dark, melting eyes,—that classical and 

pallid brow,—that small, soft, exquisitely moulded hand now pillowing 

a cheek so white, could belong only to his beautiful unknown! Nor 

was the eye of Fitzmorris the only one which now lingered on the 

striking, but Were Py countenance of the gentle minstrel, and he 
e 


saw, with an irrepressible emotion, that her cheek crimsoned as she 
chanced to meet the fixed gaze of his companions—for a moment she 
remained with averted eyes, her attention apparently absorbed by 
the performance, and then suddenly os forward the veil which 
fell back upon her shoulders, she threw it lightly across her brow, 
and it hid from Fitzmorris the only face he had ever looked on in 
aught, save indifference. ‘ Pretty coquette!” laughed out some of 
his light-hearted friends; but Ae remembered only that she had passed 
him over unrecognized, and probably unthought of: he could not 
bear the idea, and instinctively he drew a little rose-bud from his 
breast, and fastened it conspicuously among the ornaments of his 
dress; as he was busied in making the arrangement, his ear caught 
from the stage the very air in which he had breathed out a response 
to the minstrelsy of his beautiful stranger: he looked eagerly towards 
her---the veil was thrown back for a moment---her eye caught the 
rose-bud, which he still held half unfastened in his hand, and then 
met his: it was enough! a faint smile played upon the pensive coun- 
tenance, and the veil again fell jealously over it. 

** Gordon, you are a lucky fellow,” said the gay Captain Leslie, 
to a tall, elegant youth beside him; “ yonder dark-eyed Donna has 
‘‘ smiled on you---I watched the direction of her eyes, and she has 
‘* good taste as well as beauty.” 

“She has shewn it in this instance certainly,” said Gordon, 
‘‘ for the smile and the glance were both meant for Fitzmortis; and 
‘if 1 mistake not, they have met before. Aye, Fitz? where got 
‘‘ you that sentimental looking rose? come, come, confess! confess!” 

“ From a lady certainly,” said Reginald Burley, looking atten- 
tively at the flower, “ for it is an artificial blossom—was it stolen 
‘* from a lady’s girdle, or from her hair?” 

But Fitzmorris heeded them not; his thoughts were with the 
beautiful unknown, and he saw only her slight figure in all he looked 
reo he heard only ber low soft voice in every sound which fell upon 
lis ear. 

What avails it to procrastinate? Fitzmorris soon gained an 
interest in the young and unsuspicious heart of Donna Reta de——, 
and he learnt her history from her own lips on a fine clear evening 
in the commencement of February: she had given to him from the 
baleony a small key, tied with a bow of white ribbon; this key 
opened a door in the high wall, which stretched along on one side of 
the house; and beyond the garden which it inclosed—a cold, blank, 
formal, terrace-like space—was a beautiful orange grove. Unlike 
the February of our own ungenial climate, Lisbon was even then 
rich in orange blossoms, and gay with the first spring flowers. 
Fitzmorris would have selected just such a spot for his first meeting 
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with the pic ey beauty, but thus chosen by herself, how doubly 
rich was the calm foliage of the trees, how doubly redolent were the 
flowers with perfume! He awaited not long the coming of his 

ntle mistress; her step was hurried, and her breathing quick and 

itated—a long veil was cast over herhead, and fell gracefully on her 
shoulders, and her figure was enveloped in a mantle of sable velvet. 
Fitzmorris looked on her, silent from excess of feeling, as she 
approached himin the clear cold light of a spring moon—there was 
something almost unearthly in her dark figure gliding noiselessly 
along, in striking relief against the cloudless sky, and the silver- 
topped trees quivering in the light. 

“ Englishman,” she said in a low tone, as she extended her 
hand, “ you know not what I dare in thus meeting you—lI scarcely 
know myself---but from you I fear nothing.” Fitzmorris could have 
listened to her for ever—surely so sweet a voice had never fallen 
upon his ear before! and she stood beside him, with her small white 
hand resting upon his arm, and her dark eyes, full of the assurance 
which her tongue had breathed, and the low, soft Italian—that 
language which his mother loved! all gave such a nameless charm 
to her beauty ; sufficient, more than sufficient, of itself, that he was 
silent. ‘You wish to know my history, Englishman, it is enough 
“that you do so, to insure the recital---listen to me then :---Father or 
“mother know I not; from my childhood | have been told to give these 
“sacred names to those with whom I pass my life, but my heart cold! 
“cast back their claim---I knew, I felt that I was not their child. 
“There is a son, too! heavens—that I should give a brother’s right to 
“such a wretch! Never—though I were cast on the world, an alien 
“from every house and from every heart! Yet am I his debtor: there 
“were times when methought he lauded my beauty with somewhat 
“more than a brother’s praise; young as I am, I dared to tell him 
“this, and he replied—I will disguise nothing from you; stranger 
“as you would appear in the cold eyes of an ill-judging world, young 
‘‘ Englishman, I look upon you otherwise ; the heart does not mete out 
“its friendship or its affections by given dates; at least mine does 
“not. Francisco answered mein as high a tone, ‘ he was not m 
“brother.” I bounded as it seemed from the ground I stood on wit 
“delight; it was enough---the cold, harsh, ungenial — with whom 
“ Tdwelt, were bound tome by no ties of kindred or affection; but who 
“then was I ?---it is to tell you this that I have met you here---to bid 
“you a long, a final farewell. I know your nation, that is, I know 
“it by books; child as I am in years, I have lived on with so little to 
“engage my thoughts or affections, that I have looked for objects of 

“excitement and of love among the great and the good of other coun- 
“tries; I have learnt that the men of yours are cold, haughty, and 
“jealous of their honor; I have valued them for these very qualities, 
“perhaps also I had another and a deeper cause---women may smile 
“with the gay,and laugh outwith the light-hearted, but they love only 
“those who are devoted to themselves, and it may be also in proportion 
“as they are difficult to fix: a woman in her first dream of affection, 
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“ever pictures to herself that she is to be an idol; there are some who 
“have a niche for every form which attracts a passing plaudit, but those 
“whom the world calls cold, are wary ere they yield up the one hidden 
‘« shrine, destined for the object of their unchangeable affections: but 
“TI delay my story---I am reluctant to wrench asunder the inexplicable 


“link which seems to unite us, but I am resolved : how often as you 
“have stood beneath my balcony, have I essayed to tell you all, and 
“could not---shall I be forgiven ? surely it is difficult to deprive your- 
‘«self of the only joy which life has ever offered to your acceptance ; 
‘the full deep joy of answering and of corresponding feelings, yet | 
‘* will do it---for 1 owe it to you, and to myself---Francisco told me 
“all; father or mother I shall never know---never---to spare a father’s 
=. and a mother’s fame.”---She pee and a low convulsive 
sob met the ear of her auditor; he did not speak, but he folded his 
arms around her, and her head sank heavily on his shoulder; the 
low breeze swept monotonously and languidly through the orange 
trees, and the clear cold moon shed its light full on the face of the 
beautiful Portuguese; a large tear fell on her cheek, and Fitzmorris 
wiped it wy in silence---his heart scarcely beat---his senses were 
stunned---a fatal question faultered on his tongue, and he could not 
ask it. Suddenly the hour chimed from the steeple of a neighbouring 
church, and Donna Reta started in dismay,---‘‘ So soon---but itis 
“ better so,” and she turned hurriedly to depart. 

** Stay but one moment,” gasped out Fitzmorris, ‘‘ but one--- 
“wherefore do you thus speak in a language foreign to the country in 
“which you dwell ?” 

** Francisco says,” replied the lady faintly, ‘‘ that it was my 
‘* mother’s wish, because she loved it.” 

Fitzmorris clung tremblingly to a tree, as he grasped her arm to 
detain her. ‘* Tell me that mother’s name.” 

‘“* Never: this only I must not, cannot, grant even to you.” 

“ Rash girl, you must—or, answer me—was it this?” and his 
every feature was convulsed, as he breathed into her ear, in a shrill 
whisper, the name of his own. 

“Let me go!” screamed the affrighted girl, as she lowered 
beneath his fixed and deathlike gaze, but he held her fast; “ let 
“me go---I say not aught---here, under heaven, I swear that her 
** name shall never pass my lips---how or what knowest thou ¢” 

“Tt is enough,” said Fitzmorris, in a hollow and bewildered 
accent, “I have guessed rightly--- what had I to do with affection or with 
‘* happiness ?---what had I to do with thee ?---was not the world wide 
‘enough, that we have thus jostled each other in the path of life ’--- 
“‘ from my boyhood I have been the sport of fate---the seal of misery 
*“ was set on my brow, even at my birth, and years cannot wear out 
“ its Impress---other men are born amid hopes, and smiles, and en- 
*‘ dearments---I came into the world only to be greeted with tears, 
‘and coldness, and regret---and now---I must fulfil my destiny---yes, 
‘* you have said well, we meet no more.” ' 

“ Yet, yet,” exclaimed the soul-broken girl, as the tears of 
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bitterness coursed each other down her blanched cheek, “ though 
“« we part, it may surely be less sternly---look not on me as it were 
“with loathing---I did not betray my mother---I1 know not whence 
“you have learnt my secret.” 

“ Hearken, and [| will tell you,” said Fitzmorris, in the same 
cold and passionless tone, while his lips quivered, and his eyes were 
dilated by emotion; ‘* come close, while I whisper to you how | 
“Jearnt it, aye, and more than it.” She obeyed, and as he ceased 
speaking, she fell senseless in his arms. Fitzmorris hung over her in 
agony ; the momentary excitement of blended horror and hopelessness 
failed beneath affection---‘ Reta,” he breathed out painfully, “ my 
“ first, my only---ha! my brain burns---speak to me, my ——Sister !--- 
“ but one word—but one—but no, no, it is better thus---better---let the 
“anguish of our parting be all my own---surely I can bear this; I 
“who have been tutored in suffering for years.” For a moment he 
sunk on his knee, and remained gazing fixedly on the senseless form 
which he upheld---for a moment he pressed his lips to her brow, and 
to her cheek, and then with a convulsive effort he bore her to the 
terrace near the house, and beat forcibly on the door; in the next 
instant, drawing his cap deeper on his brow, he sprang through the 
gate by which he had entered the garden, and disappeared. 

In a short time orders were received for the British troops to 


move up the country, and Fitzmorris went with his regiment. 
P. 


MONODY 


On the Death of Ensign Massey, of the 4th or King’s Own Regiment, who was wnfor- 
tunately drowned near Coimbra in the month of March, 1827. 





“ For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime.” MILTON. 





There’s a still, lone grave, in a distant land, 

That grave was dug by a stranger’s hand ; 

No mother’s tear has the sod bedew’d— 

No sister’s care has the wreath renew’d: 
The wreath which in friendship was flung o’er his bier,--- 
By pitying friendship—’tis withering there ! 


There’s a low mound rais’d ’neath a lemon tree, 
And the branches wave over it fitfully ; 
Beneath it a once gay heart lies shrouded, 
A warm lip, cold, and a bright eye clouded ; 
Yes, all which in life was endearing and fair, 
And belov’d by the spirit, is witherin there! 
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’Tis sad to part from the world so young, 
When its every bond is with roses strung ; 
'Tis sad from the first hopes of life to part, 
While they are playing about the heart. 
Phosphoric fires! which are brilliant and gay, 
And illume with their lastre youth’s holiday ! 









There is, in his own loved land, they say, 
An aged man timeworn and gray ; 
This was the idol to which he bowed— 
This the loved one to whom he was vowed. 
Alas! for him---for the young, the dear, 
The pride of his age and his heart, lies there ! 





























Oh! many methinks would have mourn’d him less, 
Had there been but one parting smile to bless--- 
One look to be treasured in after years, 
The heart’s fond hoard, to be nursed in tears, 

A smile, or a look, or a word, or a tone, 

To be cherished for ever---one, only one!! 


I shall see no more that fair tree wave--- 

I shall look no more on that silent grave--- 

I bent, and shed over it one bitter tear, 

And I gathered blossoms and strewed them there. 
Then like him with freshness and beauty they shone ; 


They are faded and past---they are withered and gone! 
P. 
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“ As much of beauty as preserves affection, 
As much of sprightliness as shews objection, 
Of modest diffidence as claims protection, 
A docile mind subservient to correction, 
Just faults enough to keep her from perfection--- 
Find this, my friend, and then make your election.” 
Lines on the choice of a Wife, by Mrs. Siddons. 


As I have always considered it part of the characteristic of an 
English gentleman to prefer a country to a town life, and was 
moreover very well fixed in the determination which I lately commu- 
nicated,—bit by that true spirit of philanthropy under whose influence 
1 am proud to continue,—not again to undergo the toils of a summer, 
or more properly an autumn campaign, I resolved at the close of 
another season in town to provide myself with an establishment of 
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own in the country for the future. So heartless a scheme as a 
bachelor’s ménage, I did not suffer to present itself for more than a 
moment or so to my mind. No: I had a natural bent towards 
domestic life common to most younger branches of families; and 
far from shrinking from this impending fate, and that first requisite 
towards household respectability, a wife---like more original favorites 
of fortune, I seized on it when it occurred to me as the luckiest hit 
in my imaginations. 

It was in the pit of the Opera House one evening that I fell 
into this strain of thought during the evolutions of a pas de Zephyr, 
which the whole corps de ballet were indulging in; and on their 
conclusion I turned to take a survey of the boxes. There was a 
considerable show of beauty---town beauty; but I was already tired 
of the common air of London fashion, so I reseated myself, and 
went on with my reflections. I had already determined, I beg it 
may be understood, to marry; it was a rapid conclusion, considering 
the equivocal nature of the step, suitable only to the desperation of 
my circumstances; but a man of mettle will never start at a con- 
clusion, and I counterbalanced the evil by determining to do nothing 
rashly. I suffered my eye to take in the whole brilliant range of 
boxes by another glance; and though I confess it was not without 
a certain portion of distaste, promised myself for the remaining 
fortnight to try my fortunes in town. 

Never did man work harder to deserve a blessing, if the blessin 
would only light—but it would not. It was in vain that I squire 
the foot mob in Kensington Gardens; that I rode en preux chevalier 
with the thousand fair equestrians of the Park; drove téte a téte in 
a gig; made one in a choice excursion to Richmond; lounged away 
my mornings in splendid drawing-rooms; assisted at the sittings of 
a miniature; haunted the Opera; was condescendingly foremost in 
quadrilles ; assiduously exclusive in the waltz; paraded to and from 
chapel ; luncheoned, dined, breakfasted ;---in short, followed to the 
letter the most approved town method of a search after matrimony. 
Fortunately I had formed no delusive expectations, and I bore the 
anticipated result with the equanimity of a hero! 

I very naturally paused here, for I could not but foresee that 
My present pursuit would involve me in more dilemmas than had at 
first presented themselves to my contemplations. I should have to 
retract, not my opinions, but what is often more difficult, my 
intentions. In plain English, I foresaw that if I chose a wife in the 
country, I should have to seek her at the domiciles of my neigh- 

urs— mais le jeu vaut la chandelle.” Notwithstanding, I was 
pre-determined not to be in a hurry, and I went down to enjoy a 
ittle previous independence at my own family manor-house, and to 
arrange my future plans at discretion. After all, they were not 
difficult of digestion; and in the full spirit of a suitable preliminary 
['made my public debit in my neighbourhood at a review of a 
dashing regiment of militia, followed by a ball at night given by 
the officers. The day was bright; the ground chosen for the occasion 
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crowded with gay equipages; the company, both actors and spec- 
tators, in excellent spirits: it was a county thing, and full, I presume, 
of Jocal interest, and I lounged for some time round among m 

acquaintance, basking in the inspiring smiles of open-barouche-fulls 
of beauty. All the fair sex were alive with anticipation, and | 
encountered every where—and, alas! with undesirable sang froid— 
the most attractive display of enthusiasm, At length, both my 
attention and my horse were “ pretty considerably” startled by a party 
on horseback, headed by a lady very well mounted, and followed by 
two or three gentlemen, who came scouring along the course with 
the noise and rapidity of a troop of horse at full speed. “ There 
“she is!”"—** There she goes!”—‘ There’s Lady Jem!”—There’s 
‘“‘ Lady Jemima!” cried a hundred manly voices immediately, 
accompanied by a sudden stretching of necks, and a rising up in 
stirrups; and before I had well mastered my steed’s spirited dispo- 
sition, back came the party again at full gallop. This time the 
lady acknowledged my acquaintance by a very flattering salute, and 
kissed her hand to me in spite of the rate at which she was going. 
‘*God bless me! Lady Jemima! The Lady Jemima! Why this is 
‘the most ineredible metamorphosis!” I remembered when she 
could not so much as sit a horse at a foot’s pace without trembling 
like an aspen leaf. But times were altered with the Lady Jemima 
since her caprices had regulated the fashionable regions of this 
lower world; and like a sensible woman, she had bent to circum- 
stances. Warned, by a diminution of her subjects, and the 
restiveness of such as remained, of the flight of time and a loss of 
charm, she was grown grateful for admiration now that it was on 
the decline; and only anxious to avert its fall, affected a singular 
notoriety by way of preserving her celebrity, and aimed at a character 
for spirited independence very opposite to her former sensitive 
system of fine ladyism. At the same time I observed she was 
careful to catch the cue of her company, at present principally 
composed of raw young county jockies. 

I could remember her the most imperious godess that ever 
reigned absolute over the inglorious imaginations of younger 
brothers; and I had had myself some romance of the sort when I 
was barely admitted to follow in her wake of beauty. Her manoer 
was now expressly obliging and tell-tale; though the change might 
be aided by a certain effective style of dress, with the exception 

of a little exaggerated blending of colors and overloading of orna- 
ment, she was still a fine woman, especially on horseback, and 
provided it was ina high wind, She greeted me with vast cordiality 
the moment I rode up to the spot where she had checked her career; 
entered into a very Familiar and learned discourse upon horseflesh, 
and challenged my admiration for her mare under this epithet; pro- 
claimed its points, displayed its paces, warzanted its blood, and 
regretted that it was too slight for her wark, She next examined 
my cob; detected a fault or two in the hinder quarters, and enqu 

after several of my horses by name, whose fame had reached her; 
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described some hazardous feats and bteak-neek adventures which 
had oceurred to her in various riding excursions; knew every inch 
of riding ground in the country; and, in short, appeared perfect in 
stable slang of all descriptions. She introduced me to a lady friend 
whom she was conversing with when I came up, a toted whip, at 
present driving her own curricle---and who, she whispered into my ear 
as I paid my acknowledgements, was regularly in at the death at every 
foxchace in the neighbourhood. 

But let it not be supposed all this while that the Lady Jemima 
had any intentions of forswearing her sex, or even of having it 
mistaken; on the contrary, when most animated by her subject— 
most touched by her own disasters---most triumphant in her own 

rformances, she never omitted in her novel character of equestrian 
aes, to support in manner the true languor of her original 
city, The incongruity was a little ludicrous, yet it took with the 
uninitiated. For my part, I utterly declined any further commu- 
nication with these accomplished companions; for her friend, to 
whom I imagine she was serving her apprenticeship, was a mere 
common-place aper of a sect, none of whose members can now 
ihuch hope to be reputed genuine. | am confident they wished to 
tetain me on service for the evening, for the Lady Jemima could still 
talk, and did talk of old times, and with a certain grace; but she 
was blasée even here, and I resolutely turned away my horse’s head. 

I can assure my friends that I did not let this opportunity slip 
without some creditable reflections on the hazard and perplexity of 
the uncertain game I was engaged in, and I applied them very hand- 
somely to the inaccurate judgments of the past, the present, and the 
future, during most of the time that I was equipping for the duties 
of the evening. I pass over all common-place details of this last- 
mentioned effort. I had no intentions of choosing a partner for 
life in the midst of such a vortex. There is a test of character, 
however, even in a ball room; but as my partners on such occasions 
were chiefly selected by the eye, I should have been oftenest out in 
my calculations as to this particular. Notwithstanding, I went so 
far as to say over supper a sort of thing I had hitherto avoided---but 
once in for it, I thought it only fair to conduct my enterprise with 
vigor. 

I hasten to more orthodox proceedings. I speak it according 
tomy creed. I shall begin with my home exertions, for my researches 
carried me in the course Of them both far and near. —mke 

During half of one Sunday I was occupied in a flirtation at 
church with the parson’s daughter. The worthy divine of the parish 
had obligingly offered me a seat in his pew while mine was repairing, 
and the young lady was put in such a visible flutter when I made 
my entrée, that I could not for the life of me help watching her 
until this emotion subsided ; and she repaid this attention on my part 
with @ most flattering portion of her’s during the remainder of the 
service. She was really a good, pretty girl, with some smart points 
about her, but a little given to let her eyes wander from ler prayer- 
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book, and terribly partial to Bath, and a Bath education---full of 
Bath gossip, with the true Bath trip in her manner of walking, as | 
discovered before I had escorted her half way to the Rectory--- 
somewhat disposed, too, to talk lightly of the cloth, and look down 
on parochial duties. 

As I was resolute to examine life in all its branches, and was 
violently addicted to rural life just at this period, I looked in at the 
curate’s on my way home; but gave up all thoughts of a romance in 
that quarter on finding the whole family at tea at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

I fell in shortly after with a party of fine ladies of very particular 
good breeding, but so delicately refined in their habits, so infected 
with elegance and ton, so devoted to cobweb mustlins, silk slippers, 
and pale kid gloves, so fastidious in genuine cosmetics and purest 
perfumes, and so exquisitely skilled in toilette sentiment and boudoir 
politics, that I felt at once my utter ignorance of all such matters 
must incapacitate me from forming any favorable estimate of their 
pretensions. 

I had greater hopes of a couple of sprightly girls, full of mirth 
and good humour, who contrived to laugh through a whole day with 
the most unaffected hilarity: their vivacity was never failing, and 
indeed grew offensive, on a longer acquaintance, from its pertinacity. 
They giggled in concert on the slightest provocation, and echoed 
each other, in this noisy species of animation, till they made the 
whole house ring again; and being moreover addicted to greater 
romping than agreed with me, I very speedily withdrew from so 
unequal a companionship. 

Another pair of sisters, whom I encountered much about the 
same time, were quite in a different style, timid, gentle twins; but 
so accurately resembling each other in voice, manner, and appear- 
ance, and so studiously dressed alike, that it really effectually pre- 
vented any exclusive opinion of either; and the provoking part of it 
was, that they were so little aware of this disadvantage, that they 
were bent on heightening it by every means in their power. I was 
seriously afraid of committing myself with both, so restricted my 
attentions carefully to those of a spectator. 

But I was chiefly disturbed by some young ladies, fresh from 
Spain, and extremely solicitous to exhibit a limited imitation of 
Spanish manners---soft downcast eyes, economical petticoats, and 
tight shoes. They were equally obliging in playing the castagnettes, 
and dancing boleras, whenever they were asked; adhered strictly to 
scanty black silk dresses in the morning, and complained much of 
the weight of their English bonnets out of doors. They were un- 
questionably novel and entertaining at first, but I thought it at besta 
tedious style of attraction. 

I was for some time struck with a prodigious fine looking girl, 
who had formerly created some sensation, but was so ambitious of 
universal supremacy, that she had nearly lost her reputation as 4 
beauty, without quite obtaining that of a wit. She was intent on 
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ing off her abilities, indulged in tart remarks and supercilious 
jooks, affected tastes and distates peculiar to herself, was sure to dis- 
in manners and opinions with whatever were the prevailing 
sentiments of the company she frequented, and, in short, was so mis- 
taken in her endeavours at superiority, that with very distinguished 
fications, she had gained herself almost universal ill-will, and 
sunk into consequent insignificance. Nevertheless, she refused to 
bait one inch of pretensions, grew more arrogant the more she disco- 
vered herself to be neglected, and was fast assuming the appearance 
of a disappointed beauty and unappreciated bel esprit. She treated 
me with a very gratifying condescension, and I resisted manfully all 
temptations to criticism, till she behaved so uncivilly one morning 
during a party of pleasure, was so obstinately contemptuous and pro- 
vokingly uninterested, that I could not forgive such a glaring instance 
of bad taste, especially as I am persuaded at heart she had as much 
capacity for these natural and harmless diversions as other young 


This party of pleasure introduced me to the reigning beauty par 
excellence of the county---her quondam rival. A superb creature, 
and certainly a formidable competitor, for whatever stake; but so 
glowing, so full of animal life and spirits, so fearless of defeat and 
assured of victory, so triumphant in acknowledged success, that it 
was difficult to suppose any one hardy enough to pretend to an 
equality with her. I should infallibly have been dazzled by such over- 
powering brilliancy, if I had not had sufficient compassion for myself 
to resort to my former safe system; and after indulging in a good 
deal of distant admiration, finding it too much for any of my senses 
at once, I prudently relinquished the gratification. 

There was a pretty inoffensive young creature in perpetual quest 
of protection, who touched me rather at the outset, but she was over 
tender-hearted, and full of fanciful fears and imaginary sufferings; so 
that the service proving troublesome, and being unable on mature consi- 
deration to discover her peculiar liability to harm, and besides, observing 
thatshe was equally ready to cling to any one who was inclined to support 
her, I discontinued my particular assistance. I would have all these 
helpless damsels who act on the principles of pity being akin to love, 
nightly understand the nature of this first ingredient---‘ Le sublime 
“touche toujours au ridicule.” Unfounded distresses and inexplicable 
evils seldom awaken a lasting compassion. 

For a day or two I suffered under the distracting influence of a 
young lady of extraordinary talents, and a most spirited turn of mind. 
She was full of moral courage and elevated sentiment, overflowing with 
warmth of heart and generous enthusiasm, but so intent on magnani- 
mity in some shape or other, that she was incessantly committing 
either herself or her friends by an unnecessary hardihood of behaviour; 
was so often carried away by the singularity and force of her imagina- 
tion, as to be constantly shocking decorum by her inattention to the 
decencies of life. I endured martyrdom a thousand times over whilst 
I worshipped at this shrine, and being hopeless either to reclaim or 
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to support such well-intentioned extravagance, I separated myself as 
quickly as possible from the mischance and disappointment of the 
intercourse. 

Thus unfortunate, I was never more delighted to relish the 
accommodating virtues of polished and systematic good breeding 
I was never more nearly taken in to fancy myself suited, than I was with 
a lady who possessed this fecommendation to a very prepossessing 
degree. She belonged to that portion of the sex whose character 
consists of a tissue of petty artifices ably put together, for the lauda- 
ble purpose of being interesting in the eyes of their fellow mortals--- 
especially if these mortals be men. She was moderately endowed 
both by art and nature, was conspicuous neither for youth nor beauty, 
and yet invariably carried off the meed of admiration in all companies, 
She deserved great credit for her success, for it was contrived by a 
set of the commonest tricks within the practice of the most ordinary 
capacities. There, are, however degrees of excellence, and she was 
perfect in every small address and minor tactic, trained in the best 
society, skilful in all the little attractions of polite life, unrivalled in 
the ornamental graces of elegant discourse, a consummate mistress of 
that enviable talent to make the most of slender means, and dressed 
more successfully than any woman I ever happened to remark. | was 
never better satisfied during the whole progress of my career, than! 
was with this moderate species of perfection; my attention was 
so imvitedly courted and gracefully repaid, such a suavity and 
decorum pervaded her behaviour, such a happy knack at agreeable 
delusions and tasteful fascinations, such finished polish of exterior 
and amiable insinuation, that I gave into these arduous toils with 
the utmost facility, and without being even duped as to the sincerity 
of theit origin. Yet the charm dissolved away like magic, one morn- 
ing, on my calling accidentally to console on some serious family 
affliction, and observing her sufficiently collected in the midst of her 
distress to take the first opportunity of slipping out of the room in 
order to effect some trifling change in her attire, which was hardly so 
becoming as usual. 

I was nearly falling a sacrifice immediately after to a genuine 
child of nature, whose ignorance and naiveté enchanted me after the 
hacknied knaveries and sagacities of the world; but on her chancing 
to take a cold in the course of our acquaintance, which swelled 
her features, I discovered that I had mistaken the point of her 
attractions. 

I pause here, and I recommend my readers to do the same, to 
rest from the difficulties of the task I have undertaken. The labour 
of recording it, actually outstrips the original troubles of the venture. 
To be candid, however, I did at times on this former occasion make 
short work of it, being blessed with a ready perception,---for I prohi- 
bit the inference that I omitted in any one instance a fair and accurate 
investigation; and J shall emulate this alacrity anew, with all the 
dispatch I am capable of. 


To return then---f was at one time mightily perplexed by 4 
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wientific family, containing a dozen daughters, at least, each 
in some abstruse attainment; and so abounding in learned 
lore, that their chief aim in society appeared to be the instruction of 
their neighbours---I was too lately off the isons myself, to have any 
inclination for this species of discipline. To these succeeded several 
gif-immolated victims to the fine arts---candidates for not less than 
professional preferment, and so painfully unwearied in their meritorious 
exertions, that I was absolutely exhausted with the never-ending 
labors of admiration, But greater harassments awaited me in an 
establishment of female economists---replete with household craft, 
mad importance. I am far from denying the excellencies of these 
s in their limited capacities; but being desirous of somethin 
d a mere housekeeper, however experienced, as a wife, i 
had determined to have my domestic druadges of a lower station. 
Next came some young ladies of first-rate ton, and most privileged 
bigh breeding: their example was the acknowledged criterion of 
fashion; while they themselves were so far raised above the common 
boundary to ambition, as to be exempted, in the most extensive 
signification of the term, from any conformity whatsoever to the 
habits and customs of their admiring sphere; or, in fact, to any 
habits or customs but such as were agreeable to themselves. They 
spoke ina language of their own---invented words, discarded some, 
restored others, and diligently distorted, either in sound or meaning, 
such as remained of the originals, They had their own associates, 
and scrupulously refrained from communication with any other—were 
indefatigable quizzers from a happy paucity of ideas; and though 
always deficient in wit, were abundantly stored with audacity ; their 
style of dress was peculiar to themselves; the rece neither 
mantua-maker nor milliner, however renowned, but devolved the 
whole of their important particular on their own and their abigail’s 
ingenuity. They had a mode of carriage and expression of coun- 
tenance decidedly characteristic, and, above all, a laugh and tone of 
voice so exclusive as to defy imitation. They rode, walked, drove, 
with the same conspicuity; laid wagers, betted rather important 
stakes, played at battledore and shuttlecock, forfeits, French blind- 
man’s buff, and the stool of repentance dignified by a foreign title. 
They acted plays, danced the Coquette Dance, and the French 
Quadrille, and, I believe, went so far, on some occasions, as to 
introduce Hunt the Whistle, and La Toilette de Madame! They 
were admirable at cross readings, and intrepid in their selection of 
those certain words which, dexterously inserted, render the simplest 
Phrase of questionable propriety. They were celebrated fishers, 
archers, shot with air-guns, and practised all other equally ele- 
vated accomplishments now in vogue in high circles. Their care 
was to do every thing that other people do, and should not do; 
but never as other people do it. They even had their appetites 
infected with this mannerism, and in this age of beef-steaks and 
porter, and rapid digestion, doubtless not without considerable risks 
to their health. 
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There was too much independence of character visible in these 
roceedings, both in the detail and in the abstract, to suit my views, 
sides its being otherwise offensive to my taste; and I was glad to 
take refuge from these common-place eccentricities in a nursery of well 
behaved young women, where nothing but the strictest decorum and 
etiquette prevailed. To say the truth, however, life was overtame in 
this society; nor did I fare much better in my next attempt, where 
high rank was so degraded by an unnatural affectation of low man- 
ners, and birth was so completely at variance with education, that | 
speedily desisted in disgust. 

But I thank the fates my labors were now drawing to an end. 
I embarked in but one other venture, and I beg the indulgence of the 
reading public if I linger a little over this my last detail; yet, upon 
second thoughts, what have I to say? I fell in love with my wife for 
three reasons; first, because she was always dressed in white; 
secondly, because she wore a straw poke bonnet when walking; and 
thirdly, because she cured me of the vapours during a day of in- 
veterate rain. She was an old acquaintance too, though I must 
recal her to the recollection of my readers, as she recalled herself 
to mine. 

I am afraid I shall find it a difficult matter; however, 1 remember 
she made it very clear to me, in the midst of the fretting of this same 
storm, that she had been one of the little discomfited circle I had so 
unwittingly discomposed, by thinking it good-natured to drink wine 
with them, while on a visit to my father’s friend, which I have hitherto 
at ungraciously recorded in my adventures as paid to a sober 

amily. 

Apropos to sobriety. I cannot part with those I have devoted 
myself to instruct, without giving them one piece of sober advice. In 
the game of matrimony it is necessary to lay up for foul weather as well 
as fair. We all know many a candle-light beauty, who is divested of 
all charms by the light of day; so, I can declare, is there many a 
holiday wit who grows dull enough on working days. I was once 
snowed up with a very gay party of hitherto undisputed talent, and, 
nevertheless, before two mornings were well over our heads, we were 
all ready, out of sheer ennui, either to hang or drown, or do anything 
but marry each other. 

I have always found the morning the most trying part of the 
day to the fair sex—I mean as to their mental powers. If the sun 
shines out of doors, this danger will be sometimes less apparent 
within; but when he hides his head under a cloud, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, the effects are fatal; if otherwise,---but I 
make no conclusions, ‘‘ Le sage entend a demi mot.” 
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SONG, 


Nay, tell not of the charms of gold, 
Nor of the Emevxald’s shine, 

I dearer love the wild wood wreath, 
You taught me once to twine ; 

And as around our woodbine bowers 
[ bind each straggling spray, 

i think who'll tend our cottage flowers 
When Ellen’s far away. 


Nor tell me of the circle bright, 
Midst which I soon shall rove, 

I'd rather breathe the scented air 
Of yonder laurel grove; 

Ah---mother! often shall I weep 
Beneath the moon’s pale ray, 

To think lone vigils thou must keep, 
When Ellen’s far away. 


The paths where I was wont to roam, 
The streamlet---mountain-tree, 
The lambs---which used to trace my steps, 
Are all belov’d by me; 
Yet deeper grief than leaving these,--- 
Dear joys of childhood’s day, 
Is leaving thee,---no one may please, 
When Ellen’s far away. E. B. 


THE WELSH FREEBOOTER. 


A TALE OF WELSH LAND AND WELSHERIE. BY THE AUTHOR or “ TALES OF WELSH 
SOCIETY AND SCENERY. 


“In those dayes lived Reinallt Meredydd, a bold man, and tall and at A 
“withal. He had a staple of iron in his hall, whereon he hanged his enemies; an 
“commanded a lawless band of wild Welshmen, who were readie to do his bidding 
“ alwayes.” —— Morris Pugh’s Translation of the Welsh Chronicle. 


The period which followed Owen Glyndwr’s abortive attempt to 
free his pera from the yoke of England, although one of pS 
and anarchy, was replete with interesting events, and turbulent com- 
motion. The stoutest heart and the strongest band carried the 87 
and feuds and forays were the astimes of the people. In so | 
tressed a state was the Principality of Wales at this time, kaw is, 
during the fifteenth century) that no gentleman or yeoman dare 
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venture abroad unarmed or unguarded. ‘‘ Questioning with my 
uncle,” says Sir John Wynn, the venerable historian of Gwedir, “ what 
should move him to demolish an old church, which stood in a great 
“ thicket, and build it on a plain, stronger and greater than it was 
‘ before; his answer was, he had good reason for the same, because 
‘« the country was wild, and he might be oppressed by his enemies 
“ on the suddaine in that woodie country; it therefore stood him in 
‘* a policy, to have divers places of retreat. Certain it was, that he 
“ durst not goe to church on a Sunday from his house of Penanmen, 
‘« but he must leave the same aw with men, and have the doors 
** sure barred and boulted, and a watchman to stand at the garreg- 
“ big during divine service: the garreg was a rock, whence he might 
“« see both the church and the house, and raise the crie, if the house 
“¢ were assaulted. He durst not, although he was guarded with twenty 
« tall archers, make knowne when he went to church or elsewhere, or 
“‘goe and come the same way through the woodes and narrow 
places, lest he should be layd for: this was in the beginning of his 
‘* time.” 

The disordered state of Wales during this tumultuous period, 
afforded ample opportunity for the commission of outrageous depre- 
dations; ‘‘and so bloody and ireful were quarrells in those dayes, 
‘“‘ and the revenge of the sworde, at such libertie, as almost nothing 
“‘ was punished by law, whatsoever happened.” As to law, there 
were, it is true, several statutes * enacted, for the express purpose of 
subverting their tempestuous transactions; but the great difficulty 
was to put the laws thus enacted, into execution. The English dare not 
venture into Wales, or, if they did, it was at the imminent peril of 
their lives. A species of petty warfare was established between the 
English and Welsh on the borders, which was carried on with the 
utmost animosity and rancour. From this sprang a system of mutual 
robbery and rapine, which became prevalent throughout the whole 
line of the Marches, and for the prevention of which, the most active 
and summary measures were resorted to by both parties. The dwell- 
ings of the English were surrounded by moats, and defended by 
palisadves and embankments. For the intimidation of their preda- 
tory opponents, a gallows was erected in every frontier manor, and if 
any Welshman was luckless enough to be captured beyond the line of 
demarcation, he was immediately hanged upon the said gallows, and 
there suspended in terrorem until another victim was ready to supply 
his place. Every town within the Marches had, also, a horseman 
‘* ready equipped with sword and spear,” who was maintained for the 
express purpose of apprehending these marauders. On the other 
hand, the Welsh trusted for their safety to the intricate recesses of 
their deep woods, and to the ruggedness and strength of their moun- 
tain fastnesses; and they did not fail to put in force the lex talionis, 
whenever an opportunity occurred, to its fullest and most rigorous 
extent. 


an particularly the second and fourth of Henry the Fourth, and the first of Henry 
the . 
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This distressed state of the country gave origin, amongst other 
evils, to numerous outlaws or brigands. These were generally petty 
chieftains in the upland districts, commanding vassals devotedly 
attached to their leader, and inheriting that deadly hatred towards 
the English, which had arisen from the war that subjugated Wales, 
and which was fostered by a desire of revenge on the one hand, and 
a powerful striving for the mastery on the other. 

One of the most celebrated, as well as the most daring, of these 
marauders, was Reinallt Meredyth, or as he was called by the English 
borders—the Welsh wolf, and it was at the strong hold of this chief- 
tain that the events of our tale occurred. This hold consisted of a 
series of low gloomy looking buildings, surrounding a more compact 
castellated structure, called Tower,—which, built in the clumsy but 
powerful style of ancient British architecture, afforded very effectual 
protection to its occupants, as well as every convenience that a com- 
pany of rude warriors could require. The original erector of Tower, 
had taken every precaution to render his habitation secure from the 
elect of all force-——both by its massy structure, and its situation ; and 
although the out-buildings had been subsequently added, with a view 
of augmenting the strength of the place, Tower itself was admirably 
calculated to resist all the attacks of an enemy. Situated on the ve 
apex, as it were, of a rugged and almost inaccessible rock---the roc 
itself shooting up nearly in the centre of a bold and rugged ravine,--- 

a handful of men could at all times defend the fortress against a force 
far superior in point of numbers.---Surprise was difficult, on account 
of the wide range of prospect which was obtained from any part of 
the outer buildings, as the summit of the rock entirely commanded 
the view of all egress or ingress by means of the ravine, with a large 
extent of the surrounding country besides; and as sentinels were 
always posted at the heights about the hold, it required more than an 
ordinary share of ingenuity to reach even the outer barrier unper- 
ceived. That these advantages, natural as well as artificial, were not 
superfluous to the actual well-being of the inmates of this lonely for- 
tress, we shall have abundant opportunity of shewing, as we proceed 
inthe detail of some of the events with which tradition has invested 
the career of the chieftain of Tower. 

It was at noonday that the great hall, or principal assailment of 
Tower, was occupied by nearly the whole train of Reinallt’s retainers, 
all engaged in the serious task of demolishing the only regular daily 
tepast, which graced the banquet board of the chieftain. One long 
and rudely fashioned oak-table, placed in the centre, and ——- 
the whole length of the hall, supported the substantial viands of whic 
the feast was composed; and sturdily as the table was formed, it 
might be said to groan under the weight of its burthen. Hogs and 

bs roasted whole---huge pieces of beef and of forest venison, game 
and poultry in abundance, were placed on the table in wooden plat- 
ters, and scattered about in the utmost confusion. Capacious earthen 
vessels containing ale, mead, and metheglin were seen in every 
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direction, passing rapidly from lip to lip, unlimited access being 
allowed to any of these beverages. 

To consume this abundant store of provision, a numerous as- 
semblage was collected. At the ~ sn end of the table, which was 
raised on a dais, sat Reinallt himself, aswarthy looking man, his dark 
hair, and black bushy beard, imparting a savage expression to fea- 
tures, in themselves rather handsome than otherwise; but, apper- 
taining to a form of large, and even formidable dimensions, the tout 
ensemble was anything but prepossesing. On his right hand sat 
his friend, and Squire Owain Pychan, or Vaughan,—a man about 
Reinallt’s own age, and of courage so fierce and desperate, that he 
had obtained, among his comrades, the cognomen of the dragon, 
On his left reclined a form, redolent of fat and flesh, whose shaven 
crown, and merry twinkling grey eye, proved him to belong—or at 
all events to have once belonged—to the fraternity of some neigh- 
bouring monastery, and the name by which he was called—to wit, 
Father Philip—was an additional confirmation of the same. In truth, 
this jovial son of the church had been expelled from the Abbey of 
St. Mary, at Chester, for too free, that is, for too public an indul- 
gence in certain excesses, highly derogatory to his sacred calling. 
He had acted occasionally as confessor to Reinallt, when that chief- 
tain was rather more under the influence of the priesthood than he 
was now; and Father Philip, on his expulsion from the Monastery 
of St. Mary, found an asylum at Tower, where he was received, 
after some opposition on the part of Reinallt’s retainers, with a con- 
siderable degree of cordiality by the chief himself, who was glad of 
the opportunity of having a priest at his command, should any emer- 
gency render necessary the interference of a holy man. 

The remainder of the company was composed of Reinallt’s 
retainers; those who sat above the pillars*, being arranged according 
to the rank which they held in the chieftain’s service, and the others 
taking their places according to their own choice or convenience. 
In an elevated recess, behind the chieftain, sat the two bards of the 
establishment; for like other mighty men of that period, Reinallt 
Meredyth deemed it necessary to his consequence to entertain in his 
suite two, at least, of that extraordinary order of men, who had, in 
former times, maintained so powerful an influence over the deeds and 
deliberations of the ancient British Princes. He had another induce- 
ment to extend to the bards his favor and protection. Since the 
conquest of Wales by the first Edward, the power of his highly prized 
race had been nearly extinguished---not, however, as has been 
usually stated, by the actual extermination of the bards themselves, 
but by strictly forbidding them the exercise of their inclination and 
duties: not only were they deprived of the enjoyment of all those 
privileges which formerly belonged to them, but they were prohibited, 
by law, from assembling together in public. When Owain Glyndw: 


* In the old Welsh castles, the pillars divided the banquet hall into two sections, 


the apper one being allotted to persons of the first rank, and the lower to the inferior 
officers of the household. 
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arose to rescue this country from a yoke, which had become 
ynendurable, the bards once more resumed their functions, en- 
couraged by the munificence of that hero, and animated by the tran- 
sitory ray which had dawned on their freedom; but his death, and 
the untoward result of his insurrection, once more plunged the bards, 
in common with the rest of their countrymen, into a state of: 

; and it was only where, as in the instance of Reinallt 
Meredyth, some bold and independent chieftain still dared to foster 
and encourage the bard, that he exhibited those energetic attributes, 
which were, in more prosperous times, the objects of national love 
and veneration. 

Still the most powerful cause of the estimation in which the 
scattered members of the order were held, at the present period, was 
dependent upon the all-prevailing passion of self-love ; and the office 
which they now performed, was admirably calculated to gratify such 
apassion. The bard preserved the genealogy of his patron,---he 
recited his warlike exploits---celebrated his civil virtues (if he had 
any)---eulogized his magnanimity, his hospitality, his talent, and his 
personal graces; in a word, he supplied the chieftain, and his retainers, 
with a most welcome relaxation, after the toils of the battle or the 
chase. [tis in this light, then, that we must consider Howel and 
Modred, the two bards of Reinallt Meredyth. 

No two persons, however, could present a greater contrast to 
each other, than Howel and Modred. ‘The former was a venerable 
grey-haired man, whose snow-white beard descended ‘in patriarchal 
simplicity over his azure vest; and whose frame, bent down by age, 
gave visible token of his waning existence. But although the shadow 
and sunshine of nearly four-score years had passed over ‘him, the fire 
of poesy still glowed within his bosom at the recollections of the 
battles which he had witnessed; and his aged eyes would gleam 
with a brighter glow, when he struck his harp to the exploits of 
Reinallt Meredyth. But the storms of seventy years had not passed 
over him with gentleness. Six brave and goodly sons had he lost in 
the wars, and no more, of all his numerous kindred, remained to 
solace his declining years, or to lay his grey hairs in the quiet tomb. 
But Modred loved his aged preceptor---not more on account of his 
kind and gentle disposition, than as the protector of his infancy, the 
imstructor of his youth, and the still solicitous counsellor of his ripen- 
ing years. 

Modred had barely reached the age of manhood ; for not more 
than seventeen summers had elapsed since Reinallt Meredyth, then 
a mere youth, found him on the field of battle, swathed with a scarf 
stained with blood, and smiling in infantile innocence, unconscious 
of the slaughter that raged around him. The chieftain bore him to 
his castle, and placed him under the care of Howel the bard, as the 
ihost fit person to rear so tender a plant to maturity: for, as yet, no 
female had graced the walls of Tower with her presence. Me red 
grew.up a contemplative and a retired boy: he had no feeling in 
common with the rough warriors around him, although he was a 
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great and decided favorite with all of them. A deep attachment to 
try---and to its highest and most holy attributes---rendered him 

somewhat of an enthusiast; and imparted to his demeanour a pensive 
gravity, which showed that the young bard’s thoughts were not of 
this earth. He was the last of a long and honorable lineage, and 
had been left thus desolate and solitary by the ravages of war, and by 
the merciless vengeance of his country’s foe. The misfortunes 
which had thus fallen upon his earthly existence, shrouded in sorrow 
the buoyant hilarity common to youth; and he sought and found in 
the fountain of true poesy, a consolation and an excitement which no 
other source could supply. 

“© He was the last of all his house, and from 

His very boyhood, a severer gloom 

Than such as marks the child, gathered and grew 

Around him, like an overshadowing veil : 

And yet at times, (often) when some sad tale 

Was told, from out that seeming darkness flew 

Flashes of mind and passion, and his eye 

Burned with lightning of his brain, and then, 

He spoke more proudly.” 

This devotion to poetry seemed to have absorbed every ordinary 
feeling of his soul; and it was his prime delight to pour forth the 
glowing conception of his spirits, in all their rich and melodious exv- 
berance. Such was Modred the bard, who knew and felt like his 
ag” ayn Glyndwr, that he was “ not of the roll of common men.” 

The business of the banquet proceeded, and the viands disap- 
peared with considerable celerity,—the noise and uproar of the mul- 
titude becoming more and more outrageous in proportion to the con- 
sumption of the good things before them. Hitherto Reinallt had sat 
in moody silence, paying as it should seem exclusive attention to the 
satisfying of his appetite ; but a narrow observer would have detected 
an impatient fretfulness in his manner, indicative of some unusual 
perturbation of spirit. A large deer-hound, at all times a favorite 
with the chieftain, and his invariable companion at the banquet board, 
did not on this occasion escape proofs of his master’s irritability, for 
more than once when he had placed his large head on Reinallt’s 
knee, the chieftain struck him with the hilt of his dagger, and thrust 
him from him. The spirited remarks of his counsellor, Owain, fell 
listlessly on his ear; while the merry jests of Father Philip, at other 
times the inevitable source of mirth and laughter, lost all their jest 
and pungency. 

** See ig how gloomy your chieftain looks to day?” said 
Modred to his companion.—‘‘ Some spirit of evil has cast the sha- 
“dow of his dark wings over him.—Even Father Philip’s ribaldry 
“ rouses him not.” i. 

*‘ | know not, my son,” answered Howel, “ why his brave spirit 
“ should be so darkened; but as thou sayest there is a cloud upon 
‘‘ him, I fear there are some eyil tidings from the border: the Chester 
men perchance are ready for a quarrel, but this would rouse, and 
‘* not distress, his spirit.” 
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« Has not the Lady Morirda some concern in this? She has of 
«Jate received but little courtesy from Reinallt, and her towering 
« spirit feels the neglect most keenly.” 

“It may be so, my son, but say nought of that here. These 
« walls, thick and massive as they are, will carry all thou utterest on 
“ that subject, even to the very gates of Chester: but hark, Reinallt 
“ speaks. 

2 By this time the copious draughts of malmsy which the chief- 

tain had been quaffing, had produced an artificial hilarity, which 

to shew itself, tinctured, however, with occasional bursts of 
ferocity and passion. 

He first unsheathed his dagger, and stuck it on the table before 
him; and then unbending in some degree from his moodiness, he paid 
acloser attention to Father Philip’s jocularity, and even joined in the 
conversation which it elicited. 

The jovial father had been descanting with considerable ener 
onthe exquisite delight derivable from the society of woman, and ha 
been bantering Reinallt on his rigtd objections to their introduction 
into his own household. ‘‘ By the mass! ” said the discarded church- 
man, “it would be well to gain the hearts of a few fair.damsels, that 
“they might divert the minds of these followers of him from such 
“beastly devotion to the ale-flagon. Look yonder!” pointing to the 
lower end of the hall, ** they are wrangling already like unruly curs, 
“and the very walls quake at their ungodly rioting.” 

* How now, Sir Priest!” said Reinallt; ‘‘ what new mischief is 
“this that thou pratest off Woman under the roof-tree of Tower! 
“Why thou wouldst make my vassals love-sick. What, man! 
“wouldst thou have them muling and puling about the battlements 
“like hawks in hoods and jesses? By the rood! but they shall riot 
“as they will; and I will have no woman here to sow discord and 
“ strife among my followers!” 

“The strongest might has the strongest right,” said Father 
Philip, ‘‘ and so then, being lord and master of these wild Welshmen, 
“mayst do as thou wilt with them. But verily they are a boisterous 
“race, and fit for nought but the foray and the fight.” 

“ And what wouldst thou have them fit for? If they were less 
“ savage and more soft, thinkest thou that they would be meet to 
“match with the stout English Borderers, or the valiant Chester- 
“men? Women truly! I will have no women here!” 

“What! none, Sir Valiant?” said the priest; and then continued 
in a lower tone---“* what will be done with the Lady Morirda?” 

The imprudent father had incautiously touched upon a topic, 
which, of all others, was at that moment the best calculated to rouse 
the chieftain’s wrath; and he assumed accordingly an appearance of 
great rage and fury. ae 

“ Diawl Mawr !” he exclaimed, as he writhed in his seat, and 
put his hand more than once to the dagger which he had fixed in the 
table. “Darest thou question me thus, babbling ideot that thou 
“art? What matters it to thee, if the Lady Morirda grace the staple 
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“ with ber carcass, unless thou shouldst bear her company? By the 
“ mass! that flippant tongue of thine will lead thee thither, an ‘it be 
“* not cut shorter.” 

Reinallt would have lashed himself into a state of ungovernable 
fury, had not his friend, Owain Vychan, who was well accustomed to 
these intemperate sallies, given a signal to the bards to interpose 
their art, for the purpose of assuaging their chieftain’s rage; and the 
first notes of the harp, as the minstrels ran their fingers lightly over 
the strings, immediately quelled his passion, as oil thrown upon the 
troubled sea is said to smooth the fury of its raging waters. 

Howel knew well that the chief, like all other men of 
and fiery passions, was easily accessible to flattery; and in a strain 
of spirited enthusiasm, he poured forth the praises of his patron, 
recapitulating the principal events of his boisterous and sanguinary 
career. The following translation will afford some idea of the 
conclusion of the performance. 


The bard's faint praise is Reinallt’s right, 
Matchless in the dreadful fight, 

The princely chief no treasure hoards, 
Nor yields to insult on his boards. 


The vessel of the dark Dee bore 

Three legions from the hostile shore ; 
One from green Erin armed with foes, 
And one from Lochlin’s banks arose. 


The burthened flood gleaned far away, 
A third with Flemings passed the sea ; 
While terror rode in awful state, 
And shook the gory locks of fate. 


Dire tumult breath’d his direful breath, 

And clamour dimm'd the deed of death ; 
Confusion deep, with lurid eye, 

Felt sad dismay before that tameless progeny. 


Pre-eminence and rank were o’er, 
Dismay and ruin ran before, 
While conflict stain’d the field with streams of human gore ! 


Carnage gnash'd at carnage dire, 
The waving banners gleam’d with fire, 
And round the front of Maelor shook in ire. 


Slaughter fell at slaughter’s steei, 

And gave the hungry hawks a meal ; 

Pursit on quick pursvit ensued, 

And plunge on plunge benumb'd the flood. 

The polish’d hawberks loudly rung, 

While high the blood-stained chief his faulchion flung. 


From Lioegria’s fight and bloody jar, 

Te all her sons destroy’d in war, 

Fame shall extol the hero's sword 

With all that virtue can afford : 

In unknown tongues shall Reinallt’s praise be told, 
And distant times shall view his valiant deeds enroll’d. 
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Loud and uproarious as the din was among the revellers before 
Howel began his performance, it speedily sunk into utter silence as 
the bard proceeded; and it was not until he had concluded, that a 
shout, loud enough almost to shake the building, testified the power- 
ful effect which his minstrelsy had upon the people. Reinallt him- 
self felt the full force of the bard’s skill, and pouring out a cup of 
wine, administered it with his own hand to the exhausted minstrel. 

Searcely had the shouting ceased, when a bustle was observed 
atthe entrance of the hall, and a party of Reinallt’s retainers burst 
into the apartments, dragging with them two prisoners; one of whom 
was a young Norman whom they had captmed at the foot of the rock, 
after much sturdy, but ineffectual, resistance; the other a proud 
and dignified Monk of the Order of St. Dominic, and one of the 
brethren of the neighbouring Monastery of Aberdulas. The young 
Norman had been slightly wounded, and was now disarmed. He 
was a youth of so noble a mien, that, although habited in the rough 
dress of an ordinary vassal, there was no mistaking the true nobility 
of soul which glowed within his bosom. The small steel cap which 
was worn by the lower class of retainers, had been struck off, and 
his bold open brow was covered with clustering brown hair. He 
stood erect and firm before the chieftain, while the persons present 
crowded around him, to gaze upon the bold intruder whto had dared 
to advance so near their hold. , 

Reinallt bent upon the captive a look of ferocious suspicion, as 
he listened to the charge which his vassals delivered; and glanced 
more than once towards a large iron staple, which fixed into the 
stone wall of the apartment, at no great distance from the spot occu- 
pied by the chieftain, served the purposeof a convenient and effectual 
gibbet; and had very frequently beer used as one, upon occasions 
of less importance than the present. 

“ How is this?” said the chieftain, when the men had told their 
tale; “ Where found such a stripling as this the courage and the 
“daring to come so near the den of the wolf of Wales? By Saint 
“ Beuno, the deed is a bold one !” 

“ Stripling as I am,” said the youth fearlessly, * if I had thee, 
“ sword to sword, on the hill side, thou shouldst find that I could 
“ ruffle thy wolf’s hide for thee.” 

“Ha! thou pratest proudly, sirrah !’ returned Reinallt, his 
eye flashing fire at his captive’s boldness. ‘ Hast thou no fear of the 
“doom that awaits thee, and all base Norman spies’? Seest thou 
“ yonder staple ?” 

“ Aye,” said the youth, looking steadfastly at the staple, “ but I 
“am no base Norman spy to blench me at the sight.” 

“ Then, what brought thee prowling hitherward ?” 

“ My own free will: is not the mountain as open to me, as to 
“ thee and thy lawless followers? I came up the ravine in pursuit 
“of game; and I know not by what right I am thus assaulted, and 
“arraigned before thee.” 
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Thine is a haughty tone, rash youth,” said Father Philip, now 
interposing, ‘‘ and sounds more loftily than such a garb as thine 
‘“‘ should indicate. We must know thy name and bearing.” 

‘* My name,” said the youth proudly, “is Walter de Mountjoye; 
“« my bearing is that of a soldier, and a knight.” 

“* And that bauble in thy bosom?” again asked the churchman, 
pointing to a strip of green silk which hung across the youth’s neck ; 
“« Is it some teaghy of a soldier’s valour; or is it not some token of a 
** woman’s frailty ?” 

As the priest spoke, a multitude of arms were stretched out to 
pluck the ribbon from its situation; and as the youth’s hands were 
tightly pinioned, he could not prevent it being snatched from him. 
It was handed to Father Philip, who perceived, at one glance, that it 
was a lady’s favor, and one of the most precious that woman could 
bestow upon man. A small and rudely fashioned silver cross hung 
suspended to the silken strip, and round its horizontal portion was 
fastened, by a few threads of silk, a lock of dark raven hair. 

The young knight was enraged, almost to desperation, at this 
wanton exposure of a relic, to him more costly than the wealth of 
Asia; and his emotion did not subside, even after it was returned to 
him. ‘ Take back thy bauble,” said Reinallt, as he directed Father 
Philip to restore it; ‘‘ we covet not such gewgaws—yet stay !”—and 
a x den thought seemed to strike the chieftain—* Who gave thee 
** this ?” 

“ By what right dost thou seek to know?” 

By a right that thou shalt quickly obey,” said Reinallt, as 
rising from his seat, and snatching his dagger from the board into 
which he had struck it, he approached the youth, and again repeated 
his question. 

Walter de Mountjoye well knew that Reinallt Meredyth was 
imbued with all the ferocity of the savage animal by whose name he 
was distinguished ; and although he did know this, and was perfectly 
conscious, moreover, that unarmed and singly he could avail him- 
self nothing, either by defence or escape, he quailed not beneath the 
fury and power of the chieftain; but stood undaunted and erect, as 
he replied--- 

‘“‘ Reinallt Meredyth, I am in thy power---I am unarmed--- 
“‘ shackled and defenceless; but rather than utter the name of her 
‘“‘ who blessed me with that gift, within this unholy lair of thine, I 
. - bare my bosor: to the death stroke, without flinching at the 
* blow.” 

Reinallt felt awed, actually awed, at the bold and fearless 
manner of the young knight; and while he paused at his intrepidity, 
the cry of “to the staple! to the staple! hang the base woman 
“spy!” issued from his followers, and some of them even pressed 
forward to lead the youth to the fatal engine. 

__ “ Stand off, base churls!” shouted the chieftain, as he brand- 

ished his dagger; ‘* would you doom to a dog's death this valiant 
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“ boaster? Cynric, come forward, and see that thou make thy sword 
“take better mark than it did when that knavish Saxon reve lost his 
“ head !” 

Cynric, a brawny dark-mouthed man, came forward, grasping a 
lige ouble-edged and double-handed sword; and he placed him- 
self by Walter’s side, to await the fatal signal from the chief. 

The most breathless silence reigned in the hall, and all eyes 
were alternately turned upon Reinallt and his victim. During this 
moment of suspense and terror, the sound of Howel’s harp was heard 
breaking, at first, slowly and sweetly on the ear, and then swellin 
out.into a wild strain of loud and discordant minstrelsy. The old 
bard laid down his harp, and advancing towards the chieftain, 
claimed a boon, as his right, for the amusement which he had that 
day afforded by his art. 

The sacred character of the bard, and the high estimation in 
which he was held, by even the most rude and savage of his country- 
men, rendered his interference at all times irresistible, and Reinallt 
waved his hand in token of his accordance. 

“I crave but the life of this valiant youth,” said the old man, 
as he bowed himself before the chieftain, “ and Reinallt will not 
“ refuse so small a boon to his old faithful follower.” 

“ Thou shalt have his life,” said the chieftain, ‘* but his liberty 
“ must be somewhat shortened. Take charge of him, Cynric, and 
“see if there be not a spare dungeon for him in the western wing. 
“ We must have another parley with this bold youth,” continued the 
chief, as Cynric and two others were forcing away their prisoner ; 
“that proud bearing of his belongs not to a common vassal; he 
“must be watched, Owain, closely watched; and if one spark of 
“treason be discovered, not all the bards in Britain shall save him 
“from the staple !” 

Reinallt’s eye now fell upon the frowning countenance and 
upright form of the monk, who with his arms folded on his breast, 
waited with a lofty calmness for the chieftain’s address. The flush 
of wrath had not yet left the swarthy brow of the mountaineer, 
when this new object of rage was presented to him---and with 
an oath which his followers knew to be fatal to the victim, he bent 
upon the monk a look of such keen and savage anger, that one or 
two of his retainers who happened to stand near him, shrank back 
instinctively, and seemed to quail beneath its influence. 

“How now, Sir Priest! comest thou to shrive us and our 
“ comrades, or to bestow a benison upon our bravery—who art thou, 
“and whence dost thou come ?” 

“Iam a brother of Aberdulas Abbey,” answered the monk 
firmly, and without altering his position; ‘ and I came hitherward 
“on a matter of emergency; in my course across yonder valley, two 
“uffians of thy robber-band dragged me from my mule, bound me 
“with cords, and bore me with that gallant youth a prisoner hither ; 
“let me depart in peace, for my errand requireth speed and 
7 diligence.” 
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* A brother of Aberdulas Abbey, sayst thou ?” returned Reinalit, 
as the red spot grew brighter on his brow ; “ we are much beholden 
“to that pious house for sundry acts of charity and good-will: 
“three of our bravest followers owe their death to its merciful inter- 
** cessioas, and we ourselves have lost many a rood of broad land, 
“which has gone to afford pasture to the palfreys of its purpled 
“abbot. Depart! sayst thou? no—by St. Beuno! Cadwal, prepare 
“the staple!” A murmur, mingled with shouts of exultation and 
savage glee, ran through the hall, while Cadwal advanced towards 
the staple already mentioned, and fixed to it a rope, with a noosed 
end hanging down rather below the height of a man of ordinary 
stature, 

** Reinallt Meredyth,” said the monk, “ as he stretched forth his 
* hands, so as to command silence, I came hither against my will, 
** harbouring no hostile feelings towards thee ; if the superiors of our 
* holy house, in conformity with their holy calling, have done ought tw 
** rouse thy wrath, why should thy vengeance fall on me, one of the 
** lowliest of its servants ?” 

“Ha! pratest thou shaveling?” shouted Reinallt. “ To the 
“ staple! To the staple!” 

“To the staple! To the staple!” was quickly and loudly 
echoed by Reinallt’s retainers, whose savage hearts delighted in the 
expectation of destroying one of the members of a class which they 
so much detested ; and those who were standing by, gathered round 
him to execute the commands of their chieftain, 

The monk shrank not a single span from the spot where he 
stood, and looked on the turbulent mountaineers with a calm, with 
even a dignified look. Again did he elevate his arms to quell the 
tumult which raged around him, and again did the noise cease, 
even in the uttermost recesses of the hall. “ Chieftain of Tower!” 
said the priest—and he bent upon Reinallt an eye beaming with an 
expression of maledicting wrath, ‘‘ hear me! I am a prisoner, and 
‘“‘ wholly in thy power, and thou art resolved to wreak upon me the 
“ hatred and fury that all bad spirits bear towards good. Thou art 
‘* now enjoying health and power, and strength, and unbounded 
‘*‘ control over these wild and lawless men; thy word is a law, even 
** to the taking away of the life, which God the Father gave (here he 
crossed himself) “* but—” 

“Hear him! he blasphemes!” cried more than one of the 
standers by: ‘ Choke him with a sword-hilt, or he'll bring Belzebub 
among us,” was shouted by others. | 

The monk heeded them not, but went on—‘ But a time will 
“ come, when the crimes of thy hot career will heap coals of burning 
“« fire upon thy head; and those sins and riotous debaucheries in which 
‘thy heart now delighteth, shall turn to bitter curses on thee and 
‘‘thime. Hear me, black-hearted wolf!—The church's heaviest m@- 
‘* ison fall on thee, and may’st thou die the death to which thou now 


* doomest me, vuoshrined and unlamented, even by the meanest and 
** basest of thy tribe!” 
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Searcely had the monk uttered these words of -bold and daring 
defiance, before a score of hands were clutching at his person, amidst 
the derision and uproar of the whole assembly. They drag him 
towards the staple, forced his shaven head into the noose, and, in less 
than a minute, his person was writhing in the convulsive agonies of 
the last struggle, —his features became swollen and livid,---and the 
sun of his existence was quenched for ever. 

While the tumult was yet raging, and while the wild shouts of 
the mountaineers were still ringing through the hall, a clamour, 
louder and deeper than this, sounded from the terrace without: it 
became louder and louder, and a band of armed Englishmen burst 
into the hall, driving before them the surprised and terrified sentinels. 
They had forced the inner barriers during this scene of confusion, 
and, sword in hand, they attacked, with a desperate energy, Reinallt 
and his retainers. 

The lion, when surprised in his lair, and held there at bay by 
the hunters, was not more enraged, than was the wolf of Wales at 
this unexpected interruption. He gazed for an instant upon his 
scared vassals, and upon the advancing assailants, and then, snatchin 
up his battle-axe, he rushed into the melée with a desperate and 
frightful eagerness. 

His band soon rallied around him, and, with the spirit and im- 
petuosity which characterized their mode of warfare, they made a 
tremendous charge upon the English. The contest lasted not long : 
the assailants were quickly repulsed; but not before they had effected 
the object of their daring attack. Scarcely had they retreated 
be ad the outer barrier, before the notes of a bugle were heard, 
rising still and clear above the din of the cymbals. A band of Nor- 
mans was seen making hastily for the valley, headed by Walter de 
Mountjoye, who rode by the side of a palfrey, bearing the person of 
the Lady Morirda of Marchevail: this sortie having been made to 
effect her escape, with that of her youthful lover, from whom she had 
been carried off, during one of the incursions of their foragers, by 
Reinallt Meredyth. 

The first impuise of the chieftain, when he espied the troop and 
ascertained his loss, was to pursue it, and the other fugitives, and 
giveno quarter. But he was dissuaded from this by Owain Vychan, 
who had wisdom and coolness enough to see that the intemperate 
condition of his band was not calculated to cope with a force so 
much better appointed in every respect; so the chieftain was forced 
to be content with one victim,---although his — — cost on 
‘more splendid and more gratifying triumph---in the escape 
Mocieds whee noble spirit had dizdetned to listen to bis odious but 
persevering addresses. navi 

This - one of the many traditionary tales of Reinallt Meredyth ; 
others we may embody on some future occasion ; for the present, we 
must content ourselves by wrynny - that although he had been 
outlawed bythe Lord Steward of the Marches of Wales, and although 
aay Norman Baron on the said Marches would have freely given ® 
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good price for his head, he died,—not as he ought to have died, in 
the battle field---but at Tower, on his couch, leaving no issue to 
inherit his valor and his name. 
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That spot where tenderness and tears, 
And mournful beauty, blend their sway, 
Ne’er, through an age of ling’ring years, 
Might from my memory pass away. 
The very poetry of death 
Is there ;---young blossoms shed their bloom, 
And fling their luxury of breath, 
In sickness o’er the silent tomb ; 
The cypress shade falls darkly o’er 
The rose’s blush, the marble’s snow, 
But nought can joy, or sadden more, 
The cold and pulseless hearts below. 
The thousand graves are sadly grac’d, 
And guarded by the hand of love ; 
And wreath and sacred cross are plac’d, 
The stainless funeral stone above. 
While brief, but touching, words arrest 
The wand'ring step, and careless eye, 
And wake in ev’ry feeling breast, 
The purest springs of sympathy. 
“* Pray for the dead !”---from such appeal, 
Say who unmov’d can turn away ; 
Nor from the world a moment steal, 
To commune there---with God and clay ! 
Exiza ACTON. 


INGRATITUDE OF THE WORLD. 

In Venice still lives the teacher of the celebrated Canova, Juanni 
Frescati Torrceto: but he is now far advanced in years, and can no 
longer hold his chisel : he is also so poor, that he wanders about from 
palace door to palace door, seeking out strangers to implore alms from 
them. The Venetians exhibit his works for money, but leave the 
author to starve. 


A SAINT RECEIVING THE ROD. 
In a picture at the Escurial, St. Jerome is represented as suffering 
this unseemly punishment. His offence was, having had the impiety 
to peruse the works of the monstrous heathen, Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
which are painted lying before him, while some angels are lashing his 
flesh with no small vigour. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH NOVEL READER.-=NO. 1. 
BY ISAAC HASTIE, GENT. 


_-—_ 


Omnis utriusque sexus fidelis postquam ad annos discretionis pervenerit, omnia 
peceata sua, fideliter CONFITEATUR. LATERAN CouNciL, 


It has sometimes been a matter of very just regret, that our 
in mental philosophy, and an exact knowledge of the nature 
of the mind of man, and of the operations of the passions, has borne 
no proportion to the success with which the physical sciences have 
been cultivated. While but a very few names can be added to the 
list who have successfully labored to elucidate the principles of mind, 
its component parts, and the mode of its various agencies, and by this 
knowledge to lay the surest foundation for systems of education and 
moral improvement ; whole crowds, on the other hand, have been 
sen inquiring with the happiest results into the laws of the material 
universe, and daily increasing our knowledge in every branch which 
can become the subject of physical investigation. Our progress in 
mental philosophy has been slow, laborious, and uncertain. Those 
who have applied themselves to the investigation with the most 
refined intellects, and who were best qualified for the task, disagree 
atthe very first steps of their progress, and subsequent enquirers 
appear to have no grounds or data upon which to build, but have to 
commence from the very primary questions, and mark out a road for 
themselves, which they have to construct and fortify at every step of 
their progress. How has it happened that our knowledge of mind and 
its operations is so limited, and that so few fixed principles can be 
obtained concerning them ? 

There is one consideration which of itself is almost sufficient 
to account for the mean and abridged knowledge which has been 
obtained in mental philosophy. Each observer can only obtain one 
oyect of the species to operate upon, and analyze. His own mind is 
the only individual example he can possess himself of, for the purpose 
of investigation. For the purposes of philosophical enquiry, the minds 
of other men might as well have never existed; they can in no way, 
but by their own exertions, be brought to assist in the study of their 
own nature. A chymist, for example, obtains portions of earth or 
metals, which he subjects to his tests, and compares the results with 
‘milar experiments made upon other portions, though of different 
materials and component parts ; and if one set of experiments fail, he 
procures fresh objects for the pursuit of his enquiry. A mental chymist 
can only use his own mind as an example of the whole species ; he a! 
investigate its nature analytically and synthetically, but it is, after all, 

one object, and may resemble others of the species only, in the 
Most general and indeterminate of its characteristics. = me 

It is in this light that every man who is willing to institute a rigid 

“examination of the progress of his own sentiments and opinions, 
racing his peculiar cast of inclination and pursuit to its origin, 
tifying all the consecutive trains of emotion to which he may have 
subject, with their primary directing force, confers a great benefit 
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upon mankind, by affording the only available objects fur the enquiry 

the mental philosopher. It is not in the power or capacity of every 
one to assort these examples, and philosophically to arrange each in its 
proper department; but every man might by a candid sel*-enquiry, 
furnish the most useful hints for scientific meditation, and by submit- 
ting himself to the test of a severe judgment, he might assist in 
developing the latent and general principles of mind, however modified 
by prejudice or education. It is for these reasons, and with these 
objects, that I venture, even at the risk of the most abject self-abase- 
ment, to trace the progress of mental alienation which I have been the 
unhappy subject of, in becoming an unsatiable, voracious, omnivorous 
Nove. Reaper; and a more curious affection of the mind, as it 
regards the morbid excitement of some of its passions and faculties, 
and the awful and lethargic insensibility of others, cannot I think be 
found as a subject of philosophical speculation and enquiry. 

Most of the auto-biographies which have been written, are very 
little available to this purpose. They are mere bundles of lies and 
paltry excuses for that which is condemned by the judgment of the 
writer himself. Men writing their lives for the public, put on a 
masquerade : they assume the character in which they wish to appear; 
but as to an honest display of the unquestionable motive to any action, 
the real principles of their conduct or opinions, it is rarely or never to 
be met with. A self-examination, even when the result is not intended 
to be communicated even to your dearest friend, is worse at all times, 
in point of shameless equivocation, than an examination of a pick- 
pocket at Bow Street, a more mortifying exhibition of guilt and 
meanness. Self-examination is first and last an exhibition of self- 
deceit; your conscience may represent the accusing angel, or 
Plank the runner: your judgment sits on the throne of magisterial 
justice, and may be as great a terror to you, as Sir Richard Birnie to 
night rioters ; your conscience accuses you before your judgment of a 
mean ora sinful action, Heavens! what excuses— what palliations— 
what paltry evasions---what prayers for mercy on account of human 
infirmity! Like the pickpocket, you found the watch in your fob: 
how it came there, you cannot for the life of you divine: a man at 
the corner of the street gave it you---you found it in a hay field---it is 
a mere temptation and trick of Satan, for the sake of the blood-money ! 
The issue is, your magistrate judgment smiles good naturedly at 
your distress and wit, and tells you, for the thousandth time, “ I 
“‘ discharge you this once---mend your ways.’ You wink and snap 
your finger---‘ Sir, I will.” 

I shall endeavour to benefit by the example furnished by 
these mean and deceitful self-examiners, and auto-biographers, 
and by a candid statement of the most marked influences of my 
past life, trace the gradual progress and developement of my ruling 

ion. What earnest can I give of my sincerity? By telling the 

nest truth of my birth, which not one in a thousand would publicly 
own if he had, as I have, any chance of concealing or misrepresenting 
it. Itis a curious sign of the refinement of the age to observe, that 
in the present day, all writers in magazines are (taking their ow? 
account) either men of noble.family, or, at least, keep company with 
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nothing nor nobody east of Grosvenor Square. They are all wonder- 
fully familiar with earls, and talk of titled ladies with as much uncon- 
cern as so many bar-maids. I am no nobleman, although a writer in 
amagazine. Happily or unhappily for me, 1 know not which, I never 
was in the same room with any other kind of lord than the Lord 
Mayor, and then only on two occasions. 

lam, in plain truth, the son of a wine merchant, who flourished 

many years on Dowgate Hill, where | must own to being born, as the 
ish register will show. My father was not even of the common 
council ; but his friend Ruby, who sometimes called to view his stock, 
and was not, though a pleasant fellow, by any means a dry joker, 
talking of ancestry, used to remark with great point, that my father 
was, beyond all question, a man of some descent, seeing that he 
much of his time in the cellar! 

Being the first bern of a thriving man, who had waited some 
years after marriage for my approach, considerable rejoicing took 
place, and my father in his extacy declared, even before my baptism, 
that I should be of some liberal profession, church, army, or law, he 
cared not which. My mother, who was of a serious and reflective cast 
of mind, having almost ceased to expect the confirmation of her 
hopes of a son, but having looked for me in the spirit of faith, likened 
herself to Sarah of old, and insisted upon my being called Isaac. 
My father, in the out-pouring of his joy, cared not to ruffle it by 
debating the matter, though he rather leaned to Ezekiel; so Isaac I 
was and am. 

I had, even in my infancy, the figure most indicative of a great 
proportion of mind to matter which Fuow bear. I was long, and un- 
encumbered by obesity. Vulgar minds are impressed by the splendour 
and shine of fat and roundness ; but, from my own observation, I 
believe that mind and imagination never dwell encased in fat, or that 
the unctuous integument so overlays and enthralls the working of the 
soul, that they never are, or can be, co-existent. Be this as it may, I 
had all the external appearance of genius: I was long, lean, and 
yellow. I cannot, however, learn that in my infancy | gave any 
evidence of that preponderance of imagination which has in after-life 
% irresistibly governed me; I have, nevertheless, heard my mother 
remark, that 1 was much more attracted by bright and lustrous ohjects 
than other children. 1 loved, of all things, to look at objects through 
pieces of highly colored glass. This has been, in a figurative sense, 
my prevailing taste ever since. 1 was observed to disdain the ordinary 
and vulgar allurements of sweets and noise, which to an infant may 
be philosophically supposed to represent the attractions of tythes, and 
popular applause, the baubles of grown babies. I was invariably 
soothed into peace, by being permitted to gratify my imagination, by 
looking through a blue colored wine glass, which | used, at a very 
early age, in a surprisingly intelligent and amusing manner. By the 
bye, I now have that identical glass on the sideboard at my lodgings, 
and sometimes, even at this time, feel a tranquil delight in sitting at 
the window, and surveying objects through that azure and fancy- 
creating medium. : 
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Are men born with various propurtions of imaginative activity, 
or do circumstances merely develope it? Had IJ a greater power or 
faculty of combining remote and abstract ideas, with a less acute and 
powerful judgment to control and rectify these combinations, than 
others? I believe that I must have been inherently imaginative, that 
my mind must have been essentially fanciful ; at least, I know that 
every material of the quality to gratify my fancy, seemed always to be 
attracted and retained as the natural food for my intellectual faculties. 
Oh, Ellen, my beloved, my venerated nurse-maid! what emotions fill 
my bosom at the recollection of thee---what associations of delight 
have I, after the lapse of years, many and sorrowing, with thy fairy 
tales, so beautiful, so tender, so happy! 

I was about five years of age when I first began to have a lively 
perception of delight at the marvellous and beautiful tales of Ellen, 
She was not of the ordinary and ferocious cast of vulgar story-tellers : 
she took no pleasure in the riot of common terrors and distress, and 
all the aggravations of giants who dieted on sucking children, and of 
giantesses whose tempers could only be appeased by the carnage and 
cookery of innocent and unsuspicious travellers. No, her mind was 
filled with the virtuous, the tender, the poetical creations of a benevo- 
lent fancy. She dealt in fairy tales ; the scenes in woods and bowers, 
smooth lawns aad marble halls, moonlight, flower buds, the blue 
heath bell; with her, poetical justice was always righteously respected 
and administered: she rewarded the brave and constant, enriched the 
poor, befriended the destitute, while fraud and treachery never 
ultimately prevailed. Never can | forget with what delight I have 
sat a hundred long winter evenings at her knees, asking for the 
repetition of the well-known story, which, although perfectly remem- 
bered, seemed at each relation to acquire a new and more intense 
beauty of truth and variety. Occasionally she would surprise me by 
announcing a new tale, which always had merit enough to be repeated 
every evening of the ensuing week. There is one, that after twenty- 
five long years I could repeat word for word---it was the history of 
an orphan, betrayed by a cruel guardian, who was protected by fairies, 
and conveyed to live in fairy land, until justice was wrought and 
villainy punished by the agency of these amiable protectors---I will 
one day write it. I know not if it have ever appeared in print, but 
what can supply the manner of Ellen’s relating it? her quiet and deep- 
toned exultation at the happy conclusion ? 

For years, my whole life was passed in a refined and spiritual 
relationship with these beautiful creatures of the fancy. I acted and 
suffered all things in connection with their supposed existence. 1 bore 
rebuke patiently, nay, with rejoicing, because I believed the fairies 
would love and assist me, as they did all good people in distress. I often 
listened at night to hear their light footsteps and music, and 4 
thousand times have I wished to be exposed in a wood, helpless, 


innocent, and alone, that I might be certain of the presence and 

of these divine and benevolent visitants. The objects of my fancy, ™Y 
hopes, and wishes, have since passed a thousand changes ; how often 
have I vainly endeavoured to recal, in somewhat of their original 
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freshness, these emotions of my childhood! Ellen married my father's 
rter, and has now six children. I have sometimes visited her, and 
— on the point of asking her to relate one or two of the favorite 
and remembered tales ; the titles have been on my lips, but I fear the 
is irrecoverably broken, and the price of worlds could not now 
hase a return of one minute of those past hours. 

I entertain no doubt that in addition to an oviginally |sensitive 
structure of mind, the beautiful creation of Ellen's fancy gave a 
decided and preponderating influence to my imagination. I took 
delight in every kind of the inysterious and wonderful, Every relation 
which I heard which surpassed in surprising events the ordinary sphere 
of my information, had for me the utmost attraction. Multitudes of 
plain and every-day truths gained a firm hold on my memory, because 
they seemed to surpass, in an extraordinary manner, my limited 
knowledge of life and manners. The earliest trace which my memory 
furnishes of the practical effects of this sensitive temperament upon 
my conduct, was some years after I was placed at school. 

My father, as I have mentioned, destined me fora profession, and 
] was sent to a large school in the neighbourhood of London, where 
young gentlemen were ‘‘ prepared for the pulpit or the bar, at forty 
“guineas per annum.” Here my original tenderness and communion 
with the fairy race—their gossamer wings, their dances, their mother- 
of-pearl palaces, met with so rude a shock, that I forgot to treat them 
as realities. This delightful imagery, though by no means effaced, was 
in a very great degree obliterated. I no longer listened for their foot- 
steps, nor expected to see'them performing their angelic evolutions. 
I seemed to feel that no fairy would venture in a place amidst rude 
riot and boisterous merriment, where they ran the peril of being 
assaulted in a bolstering match. 

Still my thoughts never genially mixed either with the sports or 
scenes around me. No novels or romances ever, of course, gained 
admission into the Priory ; but Telemachus supplied the place of all 
other creations—he became the idol of my imagination; with what 
secret envy I regarded his good fortune and adventures! I very often 
seriously meditated escaping to sea, merely for the chance of being cast 
by a storm in some such enchanted spot! Even the realities of history 
and discovery were greedily seized upon, and their novelty and adven- 
ture were the delight of my play hours, which were almost uniformly 
solitary. The consideration of their truth or falsehood never affected 
me, or abated in the least the intensity of the interest I felt; they 
excited my imagination, that was enough. Rollin, Telemaque, and 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, were all read with the same blind and undis- 
tinguishing appetite ; they were all to me realities. I seemed to dread 
the exact and mechanical departments of knowledge, because they 
often brought to my mind the painful certainty that I was deceiving 
myself. I hated chronology and geography, forthey only served to cast su- 
spicion on the veracity of the adventures of some of my beloved heroes. 

How shall I describe the emotions with which 1 read the first 
novel I ever perused ! A school-fellow had secretly a with him 
from home after the holidays, the novel of Peregrine Pickle, which he 
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carefully concealed imhistrunk. He at first lent it to some of theelder 
boys, who read it, and enlarging on some of the most despicable incidents 
to be found, disgusted my meek spirit of it, by their report. It seemed 
to violate all my cherished ideas of beauty and soft luxury. I was 
then about fourteen years of age, and my companions persuaded me to 
a perusal. I took it up listlessly, expecting but little pleasure, but what 
language can paint the manner in which I was entranced by it? [| 
read it over and over with increased delight, my entire soul and 
frame of mind and passions seemed to be suddenly changed and 
re-modelled. I forgot Ariadne and Telemachus, and Tom Pipes and 
Hatchway became my idols, the undivided objects of my admiration. 

I had hitherto been a remarkably quiet and inoffensive boy; Tele- 
machus I considered never took delight in robbing orchards. I had the 
confidence of my teachers from my uniform rejection of any participation 
in the rude affrays, the catastrophe of which dramas was in general an 
almost universal flogging match. My admiration naturally led to its pro- 
bable result,a desire toimitate—I firmly resolved to becomea Peregrine. 
I soon promoted myself to be the leader of every mad prank that the 
wit of a spirit suddenly excited to activity could devise. In the first 
fortnight I got flogged for tying a huge mass of brown paper to the 
tail of the favorite cat of the master’s lady, with which she rushed with 
an insane and terrifying distraction into the drawing-room. We owed 
a spite to a neighbouring milkman for tale-beaving, and we rendered 
his pump, the great source of profit, useless, by filling it with soot 
and mire. The old woman who served the school with tarts, and who, 
in her endeavours to please all palates, brought some varieties heated 
over a charcoal fire, had her apparatus blown to atoms by an ounce of 
gunpowder, insinuated with so much art, that although done before 
her face, she could attach no one with the offence. All became riot, 
waste, and destruction under the guidance of my beloved Peregrine. 

But, ah! the poor Count---amiable, patient, and long-suffering 
Gaul! He wasan unhappy refugee, who had sought a home, by 
becoming the reviled, insulted teacher of his native tongue to a mob 
of heartless ruffians. How well do I remember his neat but thread- 
bare coat and pigtail; his stooping gait, not the decrepitude of age, 
but as though it sprang from the abasement of his fortune; his 
endurance of injury to a certain point, when patience suddenly forsook 
him, and his, to us, irresistibly comic rage and exasperation! What 
would that generous seaman Pipes have thought a defenceless French- 
man fit for, but as the object of spirited and well-conducted pranks ? 
Nothing cruel or revengeful, but only to show our own superior wit 
and address in concerted and premeditated annoyance. 

I had gained with a most surprising rapidity upon the confidence 
of the most conspicuous rioters in the school. There was something 
so noble and daring in all my designs, that they seemed to yield 
willingly to so superior a spirit. he sudden alteration in my 
manners had been noticed with secret wonder by the masters, and 
they, thinking to check my fatal tendencies at the outset, had inflicted 

on me several severe and well-merited chastisements. 1 converted 
even these into means of extending my influence. I had borne them 
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like a hero, a very Peregrine. No groan—no sigh—no bellowing 

ise of amendment, had lessened my dignity. Under the torture, 
was sullen and silent. The stoutest heart in the school envied my 
manhood and composure. 

The poor French teacher had been the hereditary object of 
annoyance for several generations of boys. The meekest and most 
chicken-hearted scrubs in the school tried their apprenticeship to 
mischief upon him, and were tutored to more noble game by 
beginning with the Count. They split and cut his pens into a thousand 
fantastic shapes during a momentary absence ; they filled his snuff 
with the most odious pulverulents. They placed on his desk rude, 
but expressive designs of a guillotine, with a meagre fellow in ruffles 
and no shirt, running in the extremity of speed from the spot. These, 
and a thousand exhibitions of budding genius, and original sin, were 
our daily subjects of merriment and applause. I taught them nobler 
arts, or rather the spirit of Pickle which spake within me. It was 
nothing to annoy on such a petty and momentary scale; let the 
art and forethought of Hatchway be exhibited. 

The amiable Frenchman was a zealous Catholic, and upon 
certain festivals always received from a Catholic gentleman of rank 
and fortune in the neighbourhood, an invitation to visit him. On 
these occasions his dress was the most ludicrous imagiuable, being 
compounded of remnants of pristine finery, such as his wardrobe could 
afford, without attention to uniformity, or consistency of color. 
Above all, he possessed a pair of light pea-green small clothes, on which 
he much prided himself, and I swore by old Trunnion to be their 
murderer. His custom on the aforesaid visits was to dress early, and 
then hastily to dismiss his lessons, and proceed immediately. 

Having gained intelligence of an approaching field day, we 
prepared a strong solution of gum, with which we varnished the 
bottom of a leather chair upon which he sat in the school. The 
morning came, his green media and white silk stockings were hailed 
with the most extravagant but secret exultation. He seated himself, 
and let us run as we pleased through our tasks, with an unusual 
portion of smiles and pleasantries, and then looking at his watch, he 
attempted hastily to rise! in vain—there seemed an indissoluble bond 
ofunion between him and the chair; the most grotesque series of 
strugglings ensued, and by one desperate effort he was erect, a thin 
coating of the black leather which he had torn off, firmly adhering to 
his dress ! Nothing abated my delight at my success, but the thought 
that my magnus Apollo, Pickle, was not there to enjoy it; to see the 

poor Count stand mute with a mixed passion of rage and distress for 
several seconds, and then to witness his fruitless attempts to view the 
l extent of the injury, which, notwithstanding the surprising flexi- 
bility of his vertebrae, he was unable to compass. ‘Tom Pipes I felt 
certain would have died on the spot, he must have split. 











JACINTHA. 


The maiden’s brow was high and fair, 
Bat sorrow, like a cloud, was there ; 
A settled sadness, darkly fraught, 
With all the bitterness of thought--- 
Thoughts of a time, now past and o’er, 
But living in the spirit’s core, 

A time of passion, spent and dead, 

Of false love, worn and withered! 

Alas! that feelings heaven descended, 
Should be with bitter error blended ;--- 
And yet, enough to look upon 

This waning of the spirit’s sun ; 

Enough to see this fair young brow 
Clothed in the garb of mental woe ; 

To feel that here the heart had dared 

Its all, and lost the stake---had shared 
Its tenderness with one too dear, 

Had been deceived---and withered here! 


The after-thoughts of solitude--- 

Oh! why should self-reproach intrude 

On the sweet waking dreams which fly 

Across the heart’s warm memory ? 

Or, who is there would seek to seize 

Remembrance in such thoughts as these ! 

Remembrance which must ever bring 

Its sigh, its sorrow, and its sting--- 

Making the object of the thought, 

Which might have been with gladness fraught, 
Something remember’d, but with pain ; 

A cloud upon life’s sunny way, 

A stain on youth’s resplendent day, 
Never to be effaced again! 


Oh! woman's heart should be a thing 

Made but for one fond worshipping ! 

An altar raised to one alone, 

One, only one, and all his own: 

And not a look, a tone, a prayer, 

Save Ais, should be recorded there. 

What then the pleasure to attend 

At such an altar, and to bend, 

Where prayer, and vow, and look, and sigh, 
Alike must pass unheeded by ; 

And where all homage must incline, 

Save one, but to pollute the shrine ! 
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CLEAR PENMANSHIP SOMETIMES DESIRABLE. 


Jacintha, it was thine to know 

The bitterness of unblest vow-—- . 
Thine to be scorned even in thy youth--- 
Love’s bliss outworn to bear its ruth. 

Alas! that grief should ever cling 

To love, which is so sweet a thing ! 

That beauty should be marred by care, 
That hope should fade beneath despair, 
That passion should e’er prompt to ill, 

And woman be its victim still !— 

Jacintha, thou wert fair and young, 

The bless’d and prais’d of every tongué : 
The child of promise, heir of bliss--- 

And could it yield no fate but this? 

Ob! woman’s heart should ever hold 

Its purity, like untold gold! 

Beauty’s best charm! with which she sways 
Affection’s complicated maze :--- 

Thus may she be for ever dear, 

Nor feel the woe I look on here. 


CLEAR PENMANSHIP SOMETIMES DESIRABLE. 


An Italian gentleman wrote to his correspondent, wishing him to 
send him one or two monkeys ; but instead of writing the words one 
or two, he made use of the Arabic numerals, divided by the 
Italian o (or), so that the order read thus---102 monkeys. His asto- 
nishment and vexation may be imagined, when at the return of his 
vessels he beheld above twenty men marching up to his mansion, 
escorting what seemed to be an almost innumerable number of the 
ridiculous animals he had written fora specimen of, and read the 
following words addressed to him by his agent. 

‘I duly received your order for 102 monkeys, which I have been 
“able only partially to execute, although I have given and offered 
“very high prices; but your order has exhausted all that could be 
“immediately procured, even those which could be procured from 
“private individuals. I have sent, however, to Gibraltar and the 
“Coasts of Africa, and hope to send you the remaining 50 by the 
“ Santamaria.” 


_ Bad habits and dispositions are like ill-cut pens. With all the 
pains that may be taken to write well, we make bad strokes. 


We displease our Creator in two ways; we neglect the duties 
which He commits to us, and meddle with that which belongs 
only to Him. 








THE STUDY OF THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 


It has been frequently observed, that there ave few questions 
which have been so hackneyed, few on which so much has been said 
and written, as on that of education ; and if the observation had been 
invariably made, with a due acknowledgement of its vast and vital 
importance, and had not been occasionally accompanied with a very 
slight intimation that the matter had become a little of a bore, we 
should hardly have deemed it necessary to bespeak the indulgence of 
our readers on account of the subject ;: but should have reserved all 
our apologies for what we fear may stand in much greater need of them, 
the very imperfect manner in which it is about to be presented to 
their notice. This, however, we will venture to say, in recommen- 
dation of what is to follow, that if the subject is trite and common, 
the opinions about to be expressed upon it are certainly not so ;---and 
if there is no novelty in the topic, there will be some perhaps in the 
manner of treating it. 

We are perfectly aware, that in endeavouring to support this very 
simple proposition---that the study of Greek and Latin is not deserving 
of the attention which is devoted to it in modern education, we have 
to encounter one of the most potent and prevailing prejudices of 
modern society---a prejudice scarcely less widely diffused or deeply 
rooted, than those which are connected even with the primary prin- 
ciples of moral and religious sentiment. And if we believed it to be 
equally sound and salutary with these,---if it served to rivet still more 
strongly the links which bind us to each other in the chain of social 
union,---if it were the foundation of any of the virtues or the charities 
of private life, any of the loftier and purer passions of the soul---if it 
were the basis either of piety or of patriotism, we would not dare to 
call it in question. But far otherwise,---we trust we shall be able to 
shew that the prejudice in this case is accidental, rather than natural ; 
that its effects, instead of being beneficial are baneful---that instead of 
preparing and promoting the intellectual and moral progress of 
society, it has stood for ages, and still stands so far as a false system 
of early instruction can stand, in the way of it. 

It is no doubt true, that few subjects have been oftener descanted 
upon, as we have said before, than this of education, considered in 
detail and in practice, if we may so speak; and few, nevertheless, 
have had so little written upon them with reference to their legitimate 
end and object, and regardless of the forms and discipline which 
chance, or custom, or caprice have introduced and sanctioned. 
system, like any other gothic edifice, has been examined as it stands 
often enough, with every possible reverence for all its clumsy contriv- 
ances and tasteless ornaments—its exquisite arrangements for no 
purpose have been lavishly extolled—its manifest defects have been 
passed over or excused---praise has been invariably lavished where 00 
use could be discovered, of 


“ Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 











Now and then a little has been added, and more rarely a little has 
been taken away; but woe betide the philosopher or the bricklayer, 
who in either case should call in question the site and structure of the 
building, clear the ground of the rubbish, and propose to dig for a 
new foundation. 

Thus, to drop our similies, it has been asked often enough, 
whether public or private education be the best? what | 
should be first taught, and what author should be first read? when we 
should begin to learn Greek, and when Latin? which should be 
learned first, Latin or Greek, or whether they should be taken like salts 
and senna, together? whether our Lexicon should be from Greek into 
Latin, or Dutch, or Spanish, it being quite clear that the shortest road 
is the worst, and that they must not be into English? whether we 
should write nonsense in verse, or only in prose? whether the rod or the 
ferule is the best instrument of correction? with a vast variety of other 
points equally deep and interesting ; all, in short, but the question 
which is the subject of our present enquiry, namely, what is the 
foundation of that custom which has decreed, that the earliest exercise 
of our intellect should be employed in the study of the grammar of a 
dead language ; and the first and only knowledge we acquire at school, 
or are ever expected to acquire there, should be of the mythology or 
history, the antiquities and institutions, of a people that exist no 
more ? 

If we enquire into the practice of antiquity---of those whom we so 
devoutly worship, and fain would emulate, of the Greeks and Romans 
themselves, we shall find no sanction for the system we adopt. The 

Greeks studied no language but their own, nor the Romans either, 
until late in the Republic, when a few professed scholars only studied 
Greek ; but it is quite clear with respect to both these illustrious 
people, that in their ordinary and general system of education, they did 
not postpone to the rudiments of a dead tongue, the acquisition of 
substantial knowledge in their own, of moral, economical, and 
political wisdom ; hence in Greece we find, that what we properly call 
a scholar, was a thing unknown.—Philosophers to be sure there were, 
and poets and historians, and orators unnumbered, and generals, and 
statesmen unequalled, but no scholars. Every institution, and eve 
application of the mind with them, in boyhood as well as in mee | 
had reference to the essential and practical duties of life, to the duties 
they owed to themselves and to their country, to that knowledge and 
virtue which they might be called upon to exert in its defence. They 
thought like Milton, and their institutions were founded on the prin- 
ciple, that “‘ that education only can be considered as complete and 
‘‘ generous, which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and poor 
‘‘ mously all the offices, both public and private, of peace and of war.” 

It is sufficient to shew that this was the case even in Rome, to 
remember what we read in Plutarch, that the elder Cato did not begin 
to study Greek until he was eighty ; that Cicero some later was 
called, by way of derision, the Greek and the Scholar; that Atticus, 
the friend of Cicero, acquired the name by which he is known to us 
merely from his proficiency in Greek learning! Had Greek been as 
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common a study in Rome, as Greek and Latin are with us, a man of 
Cato’s rank would not have had it to learn at eighty ; Tully would not 
have been laughed at for applying to the study of it at school; or 
Atticus have been distinguished from his cotemporaries by such a 
surname. 

A-very singular argument has been often employed in defence 
of our modern plan of instruction, of that which gives preference and 
precedence to Greek and Latin, which is---the high reverence which the 
ancients themselves entertained for their own language and their own 
writers. In proof of the excellence of the classic authors, which we 
are not disputing, and of the veneration in which they have been held 
in every age, a circumstance of which we are not doubting, but com- 
plaining, it has been triumphantly said, and truly, that we read in 
Quintilian that Cicero, and Virgil, and Livy were school books, even 
in his time; and that such was the devotion which the Grecians 
entertained for Greek, that Demosthenes copied the history of Thucy- 
dides eight times, in order to improve his style, and owed to the study 
of that immortal writer, all the riches and powers of his eloquence. 
But pray, we should like to ask, who were Virgil, and Tully, and Livy 
tothe Romans of Domitian’s reign? why, the best writers in their own 
language, to be sure; to them, what Milton, and Pope, and Boling- 
broke are to us. And who was this Thucydides that Demosthenes 
studied so intently? Verily, an Athenian, like himself, of the age 
immediately preceding his own; no Jewish, Babylonian, Syrian, or 
Egyptian antiquary of a thousand years old; no writer in a foreign 
and a dead tongue; not even an ancient, but simply the verv best 
modern historian of his own times. 

It is to this circumstance, be it observed, to the exclusive study of 
their own language by the Greeks, that we are to ascribe all its boasted 
superiority, and the force and beauty of their literature. Whilst their 
instruction was confined to their own language, it was necessarily so, 
more or less,o their own learning, laws, and institutions ; the force 
of their minds was not diffused over a boundless space, or lost in a 
wilderness of vain and unprofitable erudition. This, we repeat it, we 
believe to be the true and only cause of any superiority they really 
possess; the undivided practice and study of their own language, 
whose peculiar beauties and idiom they were not taught to sacrifice, 
when called upon to speak or write, as we are, to a style of rhythm and 
inversion that has nothing to do with the nature and genius of the 
mother tongue, but to weaken and corrupt it. 

Far different from this ‘s the practice with us. From the age of 
six to sixteen, all, of every degree and of every destination, who 
receive any thing approaching to what is termed liberal education, 
devote, and very often vainly devote their time, eight or ten, perhaps, 
of the most precious years of their lives, to the acquisition of Greek and 
Latin ; not one in ten, we believe we may say one in a hundred, ever 
carrying with him from school sufficient knowledge of either of those 
languages to enable him to read a page, in any one author, with such 
facility as would induce him to do so. Now half this time, properly 
employed, would suffice for the attainment of a competent know 
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in many of the sciences ; of the elements of the most valuable of all 
sciences, the moral and political ones ; and an entire foundation for the 
different branches of elegant literature, and the cultivation of that taste 
of those powers of the mind, which alone can render literature an 
enjoyment, can make it either useful or ornamental. 

It is usual, in most things, to begin with the necessaries, and end 
with the luxuries of life. In education we reverse this plan; we 
get the luxuries, the superfluities, first, and very often neglect the 
necessaries altogether. We enter upon life, after a long and laborious 
education, disgusted with its drudgery, unfitted for society, for 
business, its pleasures, and its duties ; ‘‘ with a stock of learning,” as 
Gibbon said of himself when he quitted Oxford, “‘ which might have 
“ puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a schoolboy 
“ would have been ashamed.” What is it we should like to know that 
makes our education at school so irksome and so unprofitable to us, but 
the bigotted and stupid practice of devoting all the time, and all the 
labor employed there, to the study of the dead languages? The 
acquisition of knowledge is always delightful, under all circumstances, 
and in every season in life, and in youth, perhaps, more than in any 
other, Js it not monstrous then that, instead of furnishing the mind 
with any portion of those varied riches with which science abounds, 
and ministering to it those exquisite pleasures which philosophy, 
history, and poetry might afford, through the medium of our own 
language ; instead of explaining the elements of those sciences which 
unfold the laws of nature, and render atonce interesting and intelligible 
that marvellous and magnificent scene which she daily presents to us ; 
instead of refining the taste, awakening our sensibility, or exercising 
the judgment, we should be made to groan, and fret, and limp, and 
hobble, with a grammar in one hand, and a dictionary in the other, 
through the whole interesting and important period of our early life? 
A consequence of the exagyerated merit and importance we ascribe to 
the classic languages, is, that our mode of education has no reference 
whatever to the station which the man is hereafter to fill: no matter 
what may be his destiny ; whether it be the church, or the state, or 
the arinv, or commerce, or manufactures ; at the top or the bottom of 
these various departments, in all cases, the first care of his education 
is to provide him with the same implements, the rudiments of Greek 

and Latin,---‘« small Latin and less Greek,” to be sure, as Ben Jonson 
said of that very ignorant and illiterate person, the author of Macbeth, 
and Othello, and the Tempest, &c. &c. The grammar of these two 
languages, we say, is the first thing thought of---the very luxuries 

of learning---for we are not denying them to be luxuries. , 
It is a very great luxury no doubt to taste Virgil and Horace in 
their native perfection, or Sophocles and Anacreon in theirs, but what 
we contend for is, that these luxuries bear a very high price, a price far 
too high for the multitude, who in their intellectual as well as other 
pleasures must be content to put up very often with home-produce 
when they cannot get foreign---must drink beer who cannot buy 
burgundy, and be satisfied to swallow even such stuff as Pope and 
Milton, when they cannot pay for Virgil or for Homer. And let us 
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remember how few of those who make the sacrifice ever secure the 
recompense. It was said by Menage, that there were not three men 
in France in his time, who could read a Greek book, without the use 
of a dictionary. Now we entertain a very strong belief, and we may 
as well out with it, that a schoolboy who reads Pope's Homer, enjoys 
a far higher intellectual gratification, than the most accomplished 
Greek scholar, Parr or Porson for instance, ever did by reading him in 
the original. 

But we are told about studying the ancients as models ; we ask, 
what models had the Greeks themselves? Where did they exist? 
Classical learning could not be the basis on which were reared the 
genius and character of antiquity, for they had no learning that was 
classical in the serise we use the term. 


* Themselves they studied, as they felt they writ.” 


‘They read nature for the most part, as Dryden expresses it, without 
the spectacles of books. They knew that to found the moral and 
political character of a people on the study of mere literature, 
was to reverse the natural and essential order of things ; that in every 
age literature must spring from the manners and institutions of men : 
the manners and institutions of men are absurd and quixotic if founded 
on mere literature. The achievements of Greece were the source and 
theme of Grecian genius; the heroism that impelled Miltiades at 
Marathon, and Leonidas at Thermopyle, inspired the muse of poetry--- 
of history---of Pindar and Herodotus, andat a later period, the eloquence 
of him who fulmined against Philip. To begin education by the 
mere cultivation of literature, is to trim the blossom where we ought 
to be watching the root, or manuring the soil. We forget the grada- 
tion of the poet and of nature, 


“ First the green stalk, 
* Then the leaves more airy, 
‘* Last the bright consummate flower.” 


‘It is peculiar to modern Europe,” says an admirable writer, 
‘* to rest so inuch of the human character on what may be learned in 
‘* retirement, and from the information of books. An admiration of 
** ancient literature, an opinion that human sentiment and human 
‘“* reason, without this aid, were to have vanished from the societies 
*‘ of men, have led us into the shade, where we endeavour to derive 
“* from imagination and study, what is in reality matter of experience 
‘‘and sentiment: and we endeavour through the grammar of dead 
“ languages, and the channel of commentators, to arrive at the 
‘* beauties of thought and elocution, which sprang from the animated 
‘‘ spirit of society, and were taken from the living impressions of 
** an active life. We employ most of our early years under the rod, 
‘to acquire what it is not expected we should retain beyond the 
** threshold of the school; and whilst we carry the same frivolous 
‘* character in our studies that we do in our amusements, the human 
* mind could not suffer more from a contempt of letters, than it does 
** from the false importance which is given to literature, as a business 
for life, not asa help to our conduct, and the means of forming 
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“ character that may be happy in itself, and useful to mankind. 
“Men are to be estimated from what. they are able to perform, 
“from their skill in adapting materials to the several purposes 
“of life, from their vigour and conduct in pursing the objects 
“of policy, and in finding the expedients of war and national 
“defence: even in literature they are to be estimated from the 
“works of their genius, not from the extent of their knowledge. 
“The science of mere observation was extremely limited in a 
“Grecian republic, and the bustle of an active life appeared incon- 
“ sistent with study: but there the human mind, notwithstanding, 
“ collected its greatest abilities, and received its best informations in 
“ the midst of sweat and of dust*."’ But it will be said, it has been 
said, whatever might be the practice and education of the ancients 
themselves, their vastly superior wisdom, their higher intellectual 
capacity, the perfect models which they have bequeathed to us in 
every branch of literature and science ; these afford a sufficient reason 
for the preference we give them, and for the early and exclusive study 
we devote to the acquisition of their language. Now this is the grand 
position which, if not always expressed, is always implied in every 
discussion of the question. Dr. Johnson, if we'remember, concludes 
his criticism of Paradise Lost by observing, that it is not the greatest 
of heroic poems only, because it is not the first. The vaunted supe- 
riority of Greek and Roman authors consists often in this, and no 
more—they are the only people of antiquity, whose arts and learning 
have come down to us, and we have thus no better reason for the 
excellence we ascribe to them than an accident. Let us come at once 
to the point ; let us venture to ask at length, if we dare to do it, this 
very simple question—what is the knowledge, beyond a few mere facts 
in their history, which cannot now be acquired in our own language ? 
Physics, in which we include the whole of natural philosophy, and 
natural history in all its branches, and the arts immediately dependant 
on them, it will hardly be denied, are out of the question. But let us 
go farther and ask, if there is one moral or political truth in the whole 
compass of Greek and Roman literature which it is good for man to 
know, which has not been enforced and illustrated with equal mma 
and equal beauty in our own? What have they in hietory, in philo- 
sophy, in morals, in poetry, with the single exception of Homer, 
which has not been equalled or surpassed by authors of our own? 
Which of the historians of ancient Greece or Rome, with _ = 
power of picturesque and vivid description (their = excellence), 
can rt a with the philosophic historian England—in the 
interest, simplicity, and pathos of his narration, in depth of pene- 
tration, in profound analysis of the character and causes of events, 
and in all those higher qualities of history which have truly made it in 
his hands.—‘* Philosophy teaching by examples 9” Again, is the whole 
body of ancient philosophy, moral, metaphysical and political, Greek 
and Roman together, from Plato to Tully, including all that preceded 
the one, and that followed the other, worth a single one of Hume's 
disquisitions---one chapter of the ‘‘ Essay on Haman Understanding,” 


* Ferguson on Civ. Soc. sect. 5. 
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or the ‘ Wealth of Nations? Does any man believe---we mean 
any man, of course, who ever breathed beyond the walls of Oxford-.." 
that if Horace and Virgil had not written in Latin two thousand 

ago, and Aristophanes and Aischylus in Greek, that they would 
ever have been held superior to Shakespear, to Milton, and to Pope ? 
But, again and again, we have been told that these very writers whom 
we dare to put into competition with them, owe all their excellence to 
the ancients; that, but for the perfect models of their composition, 
which were discovered at the revival of learning, the arts and literature 
of modern Europe would have been unknown.---Now we deny this 
altogether ; and the position so often advanced, involves, in our opinion, 
one of the most extraordinary fallacies ever broached in philosophy 
and criticism. To assert that the models left us by antiquity gave 
birth to literature and the arts about three centuries ago, is to mistake 
a collateral effect fora cause. Itwas the awakening genius of Europe, 
which, about that period, began to apply itself to literature and the 
arts, that brought to light the remains of antiquity; and the discovery 
of those remains, however precious they may be deemed, was only 
one of the consequences, and not the cause of the developement of 
those faculties of the mind, of which learning and the fine arts are the 
natural and necessary growth. Did Shakespear, the first of poets ; 
did Bacon, the first of philosophers, for instance, derive their poetry 
and their philosophy from the ancients? Is Hamlet to be traced to 
Euripides, Falstaff to Terence, or the Novum Organon to the logic of 
Aristotle ? But we hate this sort of catechism, and, instead of it, we 
will venture to assign one or two causes of the supposed superiority 
of the ancient writers, quite sufficient to account for it in our minds, 
and we may then perchance touch upon the real cause of their 
inferiority in some important respects. 

The first and most prevalent reason, perhaps, of the excellence 
we ascribe to the classic authors, is the disposition merely to re- 
verence the wisdom of past ages---a propensity in human nature, we 
find, as old as Homer himself, where Nestor in the first Iliad, in the 
usual way, depreciates those whom he was addressing, Achilles, 
Agamemnon, &c., by referring to the superior valour and strength of 
the heroes of his youth---Perithous, ‘Theseus, and the rest. But there 
is a complex fallacy in this case, arising not merely from this tendency 
to regard that which is merely ancient, as more valuable than that 
which is modern ; but from a circumstance not so generally remarked, 
from the very nature of language, as the medium of our ideas, and 
the effect of q phraseology, with which we are not familiar, 10 
imposing upon us trivial or common-place truths and sentiments, 45 
something more eminently novel and striking than they would ever 
have appeared to us if proposed in our mother tongue. Now as this 
is a point not often averted to, we cannot but be exceedingly gratified 
to be able to support it by a reference to the very first living writer, 
and in spite of the prejudice against which we are arguing, We 
a Denia of the first of those who have ever lived---we “_— 

r. Stewart. Speaking of language as an instrumen 
thought, and an engine 7 eseeeen he says, ‘‘ Nothing indeed can 
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« shew the use we make of words more clearly than this, that an 
“ observation which, when expressed in our own age, seems trite 
“ or frivolous, often acquires the appearance of depth or originality, 
« by being translated into another. For my own part,” Mr. Stewart 
s, ‘‘ at least, I am conscious of having been frequently led in 
“ this way to form an exaggerated idea of the merits of ancient and 
“foreign authors; and it has happened to me, more than once, that 
“a sentence which seemed at first to contain something highly in- 
“genious and profound, when translated into words familiar to me, 
a obviously to be a trite and nugatory proposition*.” 
ow let us look for a moment to the other side of this question, 
and see if we cannot discover what we before alluded to, that there 
is a reason, in the very nature and aim of their speculations, for the 
real inferiority of some branches of ancient philosophy. We think 
there is, and that it consists in their misapprehension of the proper 
object of scientific investigation ; the peculiar and limited nature of 
their experience in moral and political history, and their total 
ignorance of the proper end and aim of all moral and political 
institutions. Hume remarked, only half a century ago, that our 
experience was too imperfect to afford many stable political truths ; 
and that Machiavel, notwithstanding his great genius, from having 
confined his observation to the furious and tyrannical governments 
of antiquity, had hardly asserted a single maxim which subsequent 
experience has not refuted. What, then, shall we say of the 
political wisdom of Aristotle and Plato? The ancient legislators 
and sages, in all their speculations, rarely carried their view beyond 
the means of perpetuating the forms of government then in exist- 
ence, and for extending what they were pleased to call the glory 
of the state. Political philosophy, properly so called, the science of 
diffusing and equalizing political rights, and the blessings of the political 
union, and of leaving uncontrolled in their operation those wise 
arrangements which nature has provided for the good of man, was a 
science scarcely known by the ancients. What have we learned from 
Greece or Rome in this science, or what have we to learn? Is it in 
the practice of domestic slavery that we are taught to cherish the 
rights, the dignity, and the natural equality of man? Is it by infan- 
ticide that we are to free ourselves from the cares of a family, or the 
state from the burthen of a redundant population, or by the crime of 
assassination that we are to seek our preservation from political 
servitude? Yet these were the politics of Greece and Rome, of a 
people who talked of liberty with the chains of their enslaved fellow- 
creatures clanking in their ears, and whose only remedy for the loss of 
freedom, as in the conspiracy of Brutus, was the sacrifice of all 
the social virtues, in the commission of perjury, treachery, and 
murder. Which of our modern institutions is it, and what in our 
modern manners of which we have any reason to be proud, that we 
Owe to the ancients?---Is it our hereditary monarchy?---Is it our 
representative legislature ?---Is it the union of the three orders in our 
political structure, a union which Tacitus, ‘the most penetrating 


® Philos. Hum. Mind. vol. i. ch. 4. 
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“« genius of all antiquity,’ dimly conceived and admired, but which 
Tacitus laughed at as a chimera? Is it our trial by Jury? Have we 
refined our manners, or confirmed our courage, by contemplating the 
sanguinary scenes of the Amphitheatre, and its dying Gladiators ? Have 

e — or have we corrected in our modern policy, that false and 
absurd maxim of the Greeks and Romans, which ascribed all the vices 
and corruptions of society to luxury, and all liberty and virtue to 

verty ? if luxury means mere sensuality, it would be only a truism, 

t would apply with tenfold force to savages and uncivilized life; but 
if it means only, as we take it to mean, a refinement in the arts, a 
refinement, the natural and necessary result of their extension, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that there never was a position more 
false, or one, that if insisted on, would be so fatal to the advancement 
of human knowledge and human happiness. 

In the insolence and intolerance of Roman domination, it was 
natural enough for them to disregard and despise the character and 
institutions, the talents and the virtues, of the people whom they con- 
quered and enslaved, and to consider all beyond the limits of their 
own empire as barbarians, and as men of an inferior nature to them- 
selves. But shall we perpetuate this monstrous prejudice for ever ?--- 
we think not: we will not surrender to the transitory glories of 
ancient Greece or Rome the eternal honors of mankind ; and it is 
precisely because this extravagant prepossession in favor of the dead 
languages, is allied to that fatal delusion of referring all wisdom to 
ages past, and chilling their hopes of the future, that we protest 
against it. 

In our veneration for the Roman people and their literature, we 
have been accustomed to echo their lamentations for the overthrow of 
their empire, as if all the glories of human nature were to have been 
buried for ever, as they imagined, in the revolution. Goths and 
Vandals were the subverters of their power, and the names, mere 
national appellations, have become quite synonimous with us, for all 
that is barbarous and uncivilized. The destroyers of Roman dominion 
only, they were the emancipators of the human race, the renovators of 
the foree and freedom of the human mind; and the black cloud that 
burst in thunder from the north, and seemed to bring only darkness, 
and desolation, and dismay, to the feeble and affrighted subjects of the 
empire, carried within its bosom the germ of fertility. The suo 
gleamed forth when the tempest had past away, and called up from 
a refreshened soil the everlasting flowers of liberty and of genius. New 
institutions, new manners, a new literature, arose, surpassing in foree, 
ae create, and in beauty, all that Roman or Grecian art had ever 
achieved. 


“ So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.”’ 


But it is time to stop. It will perhaps be thought that we are 


straying something from the subject we proposed, and that in our 
wanderings we have been a little too declamatory and dogmatic. 










































Let it be remembered, however, in our apology, that this is a question 
which has always hitherto been carried by mere force of prejudice 
and panegyric. The importance of the study of the learned lan- 
us the very foundation of all education, has been considered 
as one of those admitted and sacred points which it was nearly 
blasphemy to doubt of. It is time to try what may be the effect of 
alittle enquiry, and a little confidence, in the expression of an opinion 
on the other side of the question. We are not foes to classic taste--- 
we are not insensible to the beauties of classic authors; but we are 
scoffers at classic bigotry, and have little reverence for ignorance and 
absurdity, learned or unlearned. We really do think, that there are 
things worthier of the time that is devoted to the study of them than 
G and Latin Grammar---syntax and prosody---even though it 
should be attended, which it so rarely is, with the ability to read, 
either verse or prose, the fables of Ovid or of Livy in the original 
e. We believe that there are a few sober, wholesome, political and 
moral truths, which are fully as important to the peace and happiness 
of the world, as the measure or the meaning of a verse in Pindar ; 
and which, however vulgar and easy the acquisition of them may 
appear to persons deep in dactyls, and powerful at a Greek chorus, 
somehow or other these very persons overlook or despise as beneath 
their learning altogether. If a little pains were taken to explain the 
first principles of political society, and the true aim of all political 
institutions, we should not now and then be edified as we are with 
such bright specimens of learned, noble, and right honorable nonsense 
as it has been our lot sometimes to hear from high places. 
We will illustrate what we mean by reference to what may be 
ht by some a very common-place and vulgar en, ee we will 
not draw our observation from common-place or vu men. It is 
only three or four years that the First Minister of the Crown in 
the House of Lords, in a debate on the Corn Laws, talked of the 
“ curse of an abundant harvest !’’ and scarcely as many months since, 
the First Minister in the Commons spoke of the “ blessings of a lavish 
“ expenditure!’ Yet these were not the Redesdales and Lethbridges 
of the Senate, but two of the most gifted and accomplished men 
in either House of Parliament who sported these memorable posi- 
tions, and who would have blushed for ever to have been detected in 
a false quantity, or a false construction of a line of Horace ; but who 
learned perhaps (from the politics of Aristotle we must suppose), 
that the road to poverty was the possession of plenty, and the way 
to get wealth was to throw wealth away. : 
_ _ In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that in our humble 
judgment it is knowledge, and not learning, which ought to be the 
object of education ; that the first endeavour should be to form the 
mind, rather than to fill it; that the first literature into which we 
should be initiated, is our own; the first history, the first laws, the 
first institutions, we should study, are those of our own country ; 
that the first of sciences is the science of human nature; and above 
all, that it is never to be forgotten in every mode and plan of instruc- 
tion, early or late, in youth or in manhood, that the grand object is 
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neither learning, nor literature, nor science, nor the gift of tongues ; 
but the acquisition of that precious and unpretending wisdom, which, 
in the beautiful expression of Lord Shaftesbury, comes more from 
the heart than from the head. WwW. 


[We have inserted this article because, in the first place, it is written by a corre. 
spondent whom we esteem, and, secondly, because the subject is with a boldness which we 
have seldom found exerted upon it. We beg leave, however, to express our dissent from 

great of his conclusions. We shall take ‘an early opportuni 
the subject, intend to shew our author that, upon his own principles, he has 
his remarks too far.] 


CONTEMPLATION. 


The moon upon the waters calmly shone, 
The gentle breath of heav'n was o'er the sea ; 
I thought of happier days (too swiftly flowo), 
I breath'd a sigh, dear maid---and thought of thee. 


And as the pilgrim, (by the sultry ray 
Wearied and faint) who journeys o’er the plain, 
Should the kind sea-breeze meet him on his way, 
Feels his fast drooping soul revive again ;--- 


So when oppress’d by absence---or by care, 

I scarce can keep life’s languid flame alive ; 
Let but a thought of thee arise, my fair, 

And, oh! how soon each fecling will revive. 


Ada! ’tis sweet---’tis wondrous sweet at cve 
To think of smiles soft beaming on thy face, 

And thus to gain from caré a short reprieve, 
And lall each fond anxiety to peace. 


“‘ The world forgetting---by the world forgot,” 
’Tis doubly sweet without reserve to prove 

One heart has breath’d the wish---‘‘ Forget me not”’--- 
One heart still beats to yield me love, for love. 


“ Forget me not”---those words by meéi’ry kept, 
Have often been the spell to cheer my lot ; 
And when in solitude my soul has wept, 
Some spirit echoed still---‘ Forget me not!!”’ 


C. 











EATING AND DRINKING, 
DR. JAMES JOHNSON’S BOOK ON THE STOMACH", 


Of all subjects upon which medical men, young and old, docti 
vel indocti, have tried the experiment of book-making, the stomach 
and its derangements is by far the most fruitful. From Dr. Whytt, 
who wrote nearly a century ago, down to Mr. Abernethy and Dr. 
Kitchener, in these our Pappy times, the stomach and its component 
parts have been analyzed, dissected, described, and elucidated, until 
our very sisters can now descant on the gastric juice and the biliary 
secretions, with a fervour and a fluency which would have mightily 
astounded their beloved grandmothers, and which still cause their 
maiden aunts to look fussy and confused, as the physiological 
acquirements of their nieces burst upon their astonished senses, 
It is no difficult matter to discover the cause of this particular 
attention to the stomach and its disorders; and it may be explained 
in the words of our most able, and certainly our most eccentric living 
physiologist, 

* And why, gentlemen, should we prate so much about the stomach? Why should 
J talk so much about it? I will tell you. Every one has a stomach; and what is more, 
every one has a deranged, a disordered, or dyspeptic---I care not what you call it--- 
stomach. Now, if every one has a stomach, it must be an important organ; and being 
an important organ, its use, structure, and peculiar functions are interesting, and ought 
to be known and understood: and if every one has disorders of this important organ, 
it becomes incumbent upon us, and exceedingly interesting to them, to have the means of 
counteracting and amending these disorders, In short, gentlemen, it is a talking subject, 
because all of us, in some degree or other, are interested, and deeply interested, in its 
discussion.” 

This is a correct explanation of the affair, certainly; for when 
a young medical man writes a book, his object, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, is the obtainment of notoriety; and the more 
interesting the subject, the more direct and facile will be his 
way. The most common disorders, and assuredly the most painful, 
are those which depend upon a vitiated state of the stomach, and 
persons in every rank and relation of life are subjected to their 
influence, and are liable to be tortured by their tyranny, more 
especially at those very periods when every feeling of their souls is 
excited to excessive vividness, and painful, most painful, acuteness. 
The patriot, struggling to free his couutry from bondage and 
oppression; the servile minister, labouring, scheming and manguvring 
to carry into effect the projects which his teeming brain bas hatched ; 
the philosopher, prosecuting those discoveries which placed the 
elements under the command of mortals, and render them subser- 
vient almost to babes and sucklings; the poet, exercising those 


* An Essay on Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels, as the Proximate 
Cause or Characteristic Condition of Indigestion, Nervous Irritability, Mental Despondency, 
Hypochondriasis, &c. &c. To which are added, Observations on the Diseases and 
Regimen of Invalids on their return from hot and unheglthy Climates. Third Edition. 
By James Johnson, M.D. London: Thomas and George Underwood. 1827. 
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faculties which have been termed “ heaven-born;” and which—no 
matter what may be the worldly condition of their possessor, 
elevate him far above his species, and ensure to him raptures which 
none else can taste; the scholar, poring with laborious research and 
unshrinking perseverance over hidden and abstruse learning; the 
lover, panting for the presence of his beloved, and the love-lorn 
maiden pining in hopeless tenderness for her faithless swain; are all, 
more or less, the victims of a malady, induced by the peculiarities 
of their respective conditions, which malady depends in the first 
instance upon a disordered state of the digestive functions, 

To come, however, to the doctor’s work: we will begin by 
broadly stating, that it is a very clever and very valuable work— 
abounding in just views of the peculiar economy of the organs 
treated of, ot containing a vast portion of information, useful as 
well to the medical professor, as to his patient; and what is more 
remarkable, perfectly comprehensible to the latter. Dr. Johnson 
refers all the manifold evils of indigestion, as it is called, to a 
disordered state of the nerves of the stomach: for mere indigestion 
will by no means account for the malady; neither will hypockon- 
driasis, for this conveys no just idea of the nature of the disease, 
though a group of some of its more prominent phenomena is usually 
understood by that term. Many of the most exquisite specimens of 
hypochondriasis are unattended by indigestion, as the stomach 
performs its functions very correctly—and does not seem affected in 
any form by the malady. Let us hear our author: 


“ The physiological action of food and drink on the stomach, is shown more on 
other organs and parts, than in (on?) the stomach itself. When the quantity is moderate 
and the quality simple, there is nothing more experienced than a general sense of 
refreshment, and the restitution of vigor, if some degree of exhaustion have been 
previously induced. We are then fit for either mental or corporeal exertion®. But let 
a full meal be made, and let a certain quantity of wine or other stimulating liquor be 
taken---we still feel no distinct sensation in the stomach, but we experience a degree of 
general excitement or exhilaration. The circulation is quickened---the face shows an 
increase of color---the countenance becomes more animated---the ideas more fluent. 
This excitement from food and drink, however, is not only transient, but it is moreover 
partial. In proportion as we have excited the ganglionic system of nerves, or, in other 
words, the involuntary or vital organs (stomach, heart, &c.), we disqualify the voluntary 
muscles for action, and the intellectual system for deep thought, and other 
operations. In fact, we are then only fit for to sit and talk very comfortably over our 
wine, and ultimately to go to sleep. ..... It will be sufficiently evident, that 
pleasurable sensations are diffused over mind and body by the presence of food and wine 
in the stomach, without the existence of any distinct sensation, or sensible excitement, in the 
stomach itself. This is an obvious truth, and it is of great importance to remember lt. 
For if the nerves of the stomach, in a state of health, be capable of exciting 
emotions in the mind, and comfortable sensations in the body, on the application of good 
food and generous wine, we shall find that the same nerves, when in a disordered salt, 
are equally capable of exciting the most gloomy thoughts in the mind, and the most 
painful sensations in the body, on the application of the very same species of reflection, 
either with or without an unpleasant sensation in the stomach itself.” (pp. © 7.) 


Thus, then, so long as the nerves of the stomach are in a healthy 


* I should, perhaps, except the dinner-meal, which is always followed by some 
degree of mental and corporeal inaptitude for exercise, however temperate the reps": 
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state, man may do many things with impunity; but no sooner do 
they acquire a morbid state of sensibility, than he becomes a victim 
to the most acute suffering. Such food and drink as, in a state of 
health, would only nourish or agreeably stimulate, will then act like 
a poison on the system, deranging the mental, and disordering the 
real, functions, “Let a person, for instance, laboring under any 
of multifarious symptoms included in the terms hypochondriasis, 
indigestion, &c., and more especially under mental despondency, 
brought on by moral affliction, take food and wine in rather too great 
a quantity, or of a certain quality, and the symptoms will be a- 
vated, not perhaps immediately upon indigestion, but after a short 
~ me of time. Let the same person considerably reduce the quantity 
even the mildest food, or abstain a whole day from any strong 
food; and let him take no wine, or vegetable substance of difficult 
digestion, and he will find the symptoms mitigated ; and by oes 
ceeding still further, and rigidly adhering to a very abstemious diet, 
taking such medicines as may be calculated to restore the natural, 
or soothe the morbid, sensibility of the stomach and bowels; and 
he will eventually experience the most marked and surprising 
benefits. We have seen this proved so often, and observed so 
frequently the wonderful influence of this nervous derangement 
upon the mind, that, with our author, we are convinced that “ the 
“great majority of those complaints which are considered purely 
“mental, such as irritability and irascibility of tempers, gloom ; 
“ melancholy, timidity, and irresolution, despondency, &c. might 
be remedied, if not wholly removed, by paying proper attention to 
that capricious organ—the stomach. 

Now, then, as to the causes of this morbid sensibility of the 
nerves of the stomach and bowels. These, Dr. Johnson classes 
under the two heads of moral and physical. The moral causes may 
be explained as connected with, se | dependent upon, the numerous 
and ever-varying operations of the human mind. In proportion to 
the civilization and refinements of man, will be his susceptibility to 
moral impressions, although received at first by the sensorium, and 
all reflected on the organs of digestion, with more or less force, 
according to the state of predisposition in those organs. 


“Tn this country, where man’s relations with the world around bim are multiplied 
beyond all example in any other country, in consequence of the intensity of interest 
attached to politics, religion, commerce, literature, and the arts; where temporal concerns 
of an immense proportion of the population are in a state of perpetual vacillation ; where 
spiritual affairs excite great anxiety in the minds of many ; and where speculative risks 
are daily run by all classes, it is really astonishing to ‘observe the deleterious influence of 
these mental perturbations on the functions of the digestive organs. The operation of 
Physical causes, numerous as these are, dwindles into complete insignificance, when 
compared with those of anxiety or tribulation of mind. . - . - It is hardly worth 
while to attempt any physiological explanation of the mode in which the mental discom- 
fort effects the corporeal disorder bite Hazrat « The function of digestion, as, indeed, 
every function, is so com y under the nervous influence, that there can be no doubt 
of the channel through w the mischief is produced. Mental anxiety not only arrests 
or disturbs the digestive process in the stomach, by interrupting or weakening the nervous 
influence on which it depends, and thereby leaving the materials of the food opcn to the 
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chemical laws that would act upon them out of the body; but in a remarkable manner 
vitiates or impairs the bi secretion, thereby adding : werful source of irritation 
the delicate nerves of the intestines. The consequence that the whole line of the 
alimentary canal is kept in a state of irritation, from the time that food is taken in, 
till its remains pass into the great intestines. This is distinetly felt by the 

whe hao 90 nse sither in mind os body, enlil. be, process of digestion, such 20 it e.g 
over, when he feels comparative comfort. His mind and body, then, seem relieved from 
a burthen, and a most t remark is often made by people in this condition, 
if they could live without food, they would be well! Whenever this observation is made 
we may rest assured that there is a morbid sensibility established in the nerves of the 
alimentary canal ; and it is two to one that this has been induced by mental anxiety, or, 
in other words, by moral causes.” 


The physical causes are as various, nearly, as the moral, Ip 
the first place, all articles taken into the stomach stimulate it, [f 
these articles be of so strong a nature as to cause too greata stimulus, 
it matters not whether the immediate effect be painful or pleasurable, 
the result will be the same---irritability or morbid sensibility, If the 
excitement be agreeable, as from wine, we are spoiling the stomach, 
as we spoil a child, by indulgence; onthe other hand, if what we 
take into the stomach induce a disagreeable sensation, we are then 
offering violence to the organs, which will terminate in disease. 


* Among the leading physical causes of indigestion,” observes the doctor, “I place 
our daily food and drink. I have shewn that neither the one nor the other ought to 
produce any sensation in the stomach, if taken in the proper quantity, and of the proper 
quality. But whenever our drink induces sensible excitement in the system, or our food 
is followed by an inaptitude for mental or corporeal exertion, we have transgressed the 
rules of health, and are laying the foundation for disease. When food produces any 
sensation of discomfort in the stomach---as sense of distention, &c. attended or not with 
some degree of depression of spirits or irritability of temper---indigestion (or rather 
morbid sensibility) has actually commenced ; and the height to which it may be carried, 
if the irritation of food and drink be continued, I need not now describe. . . « « + 

“It is, however, far more frequently by the quantity of our food that the stomach 
is irritated, and its nerves rendered morbidly sensible, than the quality. In respeet to this 
last, the vegetable world (however lauded by hermits and philosophers) is infinitely more 

rolific of irritation, and its consequence, morbid sensibility, than the animal kingdom. 

arinaceous food, however, as gruel, sago, arrow root, for examples, is an exception. 
Perhaps, of all species of food, this is the least irritating; and where a high degree of 
morbid sensibility prevails, it is often the only thing that can be borne. Tender animal 
food is next in point of unirritating qualities, with the advantage of being more nutritious 
and less bulky. . . . 

“ In respect to drink, water is the only fluid which does not possess irritating, or, at 
least, stimulating qualities ; and in proportion as we rise on the scale of potation from 
table beer to ardent spirits, in the same ratio we educate the stomach and bowels for that 
state of morbid sensibility, which, in civilized life, will svoner or later supervene.” 

There are, however, other physical causes of this manifold 
mischief---as, atmospheric impressions on the external surface of 
the body; sedentary habits, with inaptitude or neglect of proper 
corporeal exercise ; cutaneous disorders, and their sudden retropul- 
sion ; disordered functions, and diseased structures in other parts of 
the body, as in the brain, liver, &c., acting, through the medium of 
sympathy, in the organs of digestion; acid substances, as strong 
drastic purgatives. Under these heads all, or nearly all, the physic® 
causes may be ranged: they are very numerous, and act throug 
two principal channels---sympathy and direct application. __ P 

_ The remedy for this complicated and wretched combination © 
evils, is easy and simple, requiring only steady and decided perse 
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yerance on the part of the patient. A careful avoidance of all obvious 
causes is the first my and a rigid attention to diet, is the next; in 
this latter respect, all that he is to do, is very easy of accomplishment, 
and it is quite needless, after what we have quoted, to describe more 
minutely the kinds and quantities of food and drink that are injurious. 
Our author has laid down a rule, which will be a sufficient guide to 
all persons possessing mere common sense. 

“ Any di ort of body, any irritability or despond mind, i 
lined’ a detnae Gen rv @ day, a ome two vo & an wap 00 heordad 
(ther evident causes being absent) as a presumptive proof that the quantity has been too 
great, or the quality injurious.” 

We regret that our limits will not permit us to enter more 
minutely into the interesting subject, of which Dr. Johnson has so 
ably treated. This book, however, is cheap and accessible to every 
reader; it is, moreover, unencumbered with useless discussions, and 
divested of all lengthy and tedious explanation: in a word, it is a fit 
companion for the invalid, and an invaluable, because a comprehen- 
sible, guide to the valetudinarian. 


CURIOUS FULFILMENT OF A PREDICTION. 


Monsieur de Flamarin, a French nobleman, in the time of Louis 
the XIIIth, was foretold by an astrologer that he should die la corde 
au col—a prediction which he totally disregarded, naturally imagining, 
that if a violent death were to be his lot, it would be either by 
beheading, the usual mode of executing the nodlesse, or on the field of 
battle, by sword, lance, or shot. On the day of the battle of the 
Barricades, when the famous Turenne defeated the no less famous 
Condé, M. de Flamarin was shot near one of the Barricades, and left 
for dead. Being observed by some of the defendants as one richly 
dressed, they were very anxious to get at his body to rifle it ; but not 
daring for fear of the assailants; fire to come down to it, they procured 
4 rope with a noose, and with their pikes contrived to fasten it round 
his neck, and thus dragged him into the house, as he was captain s<+- 
adding one to the numerous examples which are to be found of the 
literal fulfilments of prophecies made at hazard. 





UNSOPHISTICATED ELOQUENCE. 


A countrywoman was carrying on a very simple process against 

4 neighbour in one of the small courts of aniegew ¢ The attorney 
the opponent pestered her with so much of chicanery and | 

subtleties, that she lost all patience, and interrupted him thus: “‘ My 
“Lords, the case is simply this; I bespoke of my opponent, the 
“ carpet-maker, a carpet, with figures which were to be as handsome 
“as my Lord the Judge, and he wants now to force me to take one 
“ with horrible caricatures, uglier even than his attorney. Was I not 
“right in breaking off the bargain?’ The court laughed at the 
comparison, the attorney was stupefied, and the woman won her suit. 


- 





THE BIRTH-DAY. 


Oh! why do we hail, with such gladness and joy, 
The dawn of each birth-day as swift it returns? 
Why not rather in sadness the minutes employ, 
Which mark but the waste of life’s torch as it burns? 


Youth’s visions are fleeting: one moment we're blest 
With all that can brighten this meteor-like scene ; 
Yet the joys of mortality fade when possest, 
And in retrospect seem but a shadowy dream. 


Tho’ thickly our path through this valley were strewn 
With the sweetest, and brightest, and loveliest flowers--- 

Tho’ no cankering grief to our gay hearts were known, 
And unclouded by sorrow our joy-mantl’d hours ; 


Our days would but hasten the faster away, 
And our pleasures would then be more shadowy still. 
Oh! why then so radiant with smiles greet this day, 
Which the mem’ry of pleasures now vanish’d might fill? 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


In the remembrance of the past, 

To find no cause for thankfulness ; 
And on futurity to cast 

Shadows of weak mistrustfulness— 
Oh! think not this is wisdom’s part, 

Nor hope to gain her high assent ; 
This is her dictate to the heart, 

“* Whate’er our lot, to be content.” 
However small the bliss which man may claim, 
Yet is it suited to his weakly frame : 

Who gave the capability to bear, 
Proportion’d ev'ry joy, and ev’ry care. 
The air of heav’n we could not breathe below ; 
For good be grateful then, resign’d in woe, 
And when thy birth-day shall return, 
Without repining, be the year review’d ; 
And in thy heart the incense burn, 
With resignation mix’d of gratitude. 
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August 6. I am one of those unhappy wights whom Fortune 
singles out to amuse herself with, when she is bilious, or has a bill to 
y; and who drop down, without an effort to the contrary, into the 
ark cave of oblivion—forgotten and unknown—though born perhaps 
for better things—from sheer conviction that the Fates have decreed 
otherwise than their wishes. From my childhood, I have been the 
capricious dame’s victim—never having had an object in view which 
she, by placing some ‘“ unexpected,” unavoidable, and most 
“unusual,” obstacle in my way, did not prevent my attaining; 
never yet was “ all but” happy, that she did not cruelly interpose ; 
and never advanced any distance upon a path leading to probable 
safety and distinction, that she did not intervene with some im- 
passable precipice or acclivity. She thwarts me even in the most 
trivial matters. If I wish to see any one particularly, he is sure to 
be “ just gone out ;” if | am anxious to cut or avoid 7 bore, he 
is certain to breast me at least twelve times an hour. If I go dra- 
matically to the Opera, Madame Pasta is sure to “ have caught a 
“severe cold ;” if to the other theatres, the manager comes forward 
with an apology for Kean or Miss Paton. If I promise myself a 
good day’s sport on the morrow, the dogs are either sick of the 
distemper, the rain falls in sheets, or my favorite hunters have 
‘* slipped a shoulder,” or “ taken up a nail.” In truth, I believe 
that if I attempted suicide, tae flints would miss fire---the silk 
handkerchief and the bed post would break instead of my neck---or 
the laudanum would not rest on my stomach. I have an antipathy 
to drowning; I take it to be cheap and ungentlemanly, and there- 
fore wont try it---though I am sure if I did, I should’nt sink for the 
life of me. Philosophy is poor comfort after all; it does very well 
in advice, or even recollection, as Rochefoucault has it—*‘* La phi- 
“‘ losophie triomphe aisément des maux passés et des maux a venir; 
“mais les maux presentes triomphent d’ elle.” How provoking just 
now, when I hoped to enjoy a short respite from the monotonous 
routs of match-making mothers, and match-breaking (maiden) 
aunts—from the intriguings for place of the hungry and ambitious 
—from the stupid jokes hourly perpetrated at Brookes 8, and the 
stupider speeches half-hourly expectorated at St. Stephens’,—to 
inhale the noiseless, pure balmy, marine air of my new Tusculan 
villa, to be summoned back to town! Why should I go then, after 
having flatly told Mr. Canning that I never would accept of any 
subship under any man living? And yet [ have a presentiment that 
the occasion is urgent and mournful. Thus feelingly and simply 
writes my accomplished, good-natured, venerable, and reverend 
friend, Dr. ********_« Your* predictions ot Canning $s bad state of 
‘health, and its fatal consequences, are, | fear, too likely to be 


® See Inspector for April---Diary of an M. P.---passm. LEpit, 
VOL. 111, 3k 
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“realized; Sir W. Knighton has just informed me, that he jg 
** dangerously ill. He has been complaining since you took Jeaye 
“of him; but did not give way to his ailment tll Wednesday last. 
“* | have not heard the nature of his disease, but believe the liver js 
“the seat of it. The loss just now would be incalculable, and 
“* I fear irremediable; but the ways of Providence are not ou; 
‘“* ways, and vicissitudes and instability are the conditions of mor. 
“tality. If Mr. Canning be cut off now in the spring-tide of 
“his own and his country’s hopes, what a lesson on the nothing- 
“* ness of worldly ambition! hat a lesson to you, my young 
“ friend, just now entering upon public life, and naturally—perhaps 
“ laudably—aspiring to legislative distinction! How well may we 
“cry out, “ O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam, et 
“* inanes nostras (vestras) contentiones ; que in medio spatio seepe 
“« franguntur et corruunt, et ante, in ipso cursu obruuntur, quam 
‘* portum conspicene potuerant.” 

“ Allis anxiety in Downing Street; Cabinet meetings twice a 
* day, sitting till twelve o’clock at night.—Lords Goderich and 
** Lansdown actually distracted ; and our friend nil magnificum— 
*‘ nil generosum Dudley’s appearance—no bad idea of Condillae’s 
“metaphysical statue. Grief is dry, says the proverb; not a glass 
“ of wine, nora sandwich, makes its appearance at his lordship's 
** for all that. 

“I have just heard that poor Mr. Canning is despaired of by 
“his medical attendants; and that he is attacked by an inflam- 
** mation of the alimentary canal, extending to the peritoneum and 
“stomach. Lord Goderich is most anxious to see you—so come to 
** town immediately,” &c. &c. 

The Doctor is right. I did most certainly months ago predict, 
as he says, from the dilapidated condition of Mr. Canning’s health, 
that his administration would be as brief as his life—which I feared 
was limited to a few months: but how little do I feel gratified by 
the realization of my prophesy! What would I give, or do, to 
make myself a false prophet in this instance! Cassandra could not 
more bemoan the fatal knowledge than I do now; for I conclude 
Mr. Canning’s illness is fatal. Oh! that my second-sight failed me 
at this time ! 

I am not at all surprised at the distracted feelings of his 
colleagues—their situation is painfully embarrassing. See clearly 
how it willend—exeunt the Whigs, and all iheir greatness. Goderich 
[ know would keep them in—but cannot; he is too indolent—too 
careless about office for himself, and too individually uninfluential. 
Huskisson alse, I think, would keep them in—but wants health and 
parliamentary connections. Peel, his Grace, and the other Outs, 
would see them down the slope of Avernus before they would act 
with them. Canning’s absence from the House—with Huskisson’s 
ill health, would throw the management altogether into the hands of 
Peel. I suppose I must once more inhale the atmosphere of White- 


hall. Mem. To enquire particularly for Lord Liverpool—of whom 
not a word just now. 
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7. Well, the luxury, the real ethenic comfort of a bath, after 

along ride! It positively establishes Plato’s doctrine of pre-existent 
sensations and pleasurable recollections: at all events, Dr. Darwin’s* 
theory of Beautiful Forms. How refreshing to the limbs! How 
quiescing to the mind! A well-regulated warm bath, I contend to 
be more peace-bearing, more anger-allaying, more amiable-disposing, 
than a dozen sermons, or even than half a dozen of claret— the most 
philanthropic of beverages. But the bath must be, as I have said, 
well regulated; not too hot, like Stevens’s; nor too cold, like 
Thomas’s; nor neither hot nor cold, a la the “‘ moderate” Whigs; 
like Warren's, but even tempered philosophically immutable, equable, 
and sustained like that I’ve just had atthe Clarendon, Gointo your 
bath as warm (I mean yourself) as possible, and stop about an hour 
and ten minutes, at a temperature not less than one hundred ; smoke 
two cigars while immersed, and read the last (always the best) No. 
of the Inspector. If you do not come out of the bath a primitive 
Christian, at peace with all man and even woman-kind, and fit to 
write an epic or a volume of ethical essays, and almost disposed to 
pay your debts and lend money, I despair of you, and recommend 
drowning. For my own part, this moment 1 can scarcely refrain 
from preaching universal benevolence, and throwing somersets from 
off the table. I wish some enemy or estranged friend, Harry P-—m 
for example, would call upon me. I could ar now find it in my 
heart to look and listen, without nausea, to the cant of a saint. 

How full Brookes’s, considering that we are all out of town! 
Fyshe Palmer, and the other complete anglers (rod and line them- 
selves), planted at the window as usual. All despair for Mr. Can- 
hing—stupefactionised, as Lord Stowell expresses it. Say that the 
marquis t will be Premier, and that Lord Holland will take office: 
wrong in both, say I. If the Marquis Wellesley be not too old, he 
will be the Premier; if he be, Lord Goderich will be the nominal 
head; Huskisson the soul of the administration. The king will not 
readily employ old men; so that the odds are in favor of Goderich. 
Tierney dropt in late—after a cabinet meeting. No change for the 
better since five o’clock—langhed at the idea of the Tories coming 
in. Brookes’s is comfortable and gentlemanly behaved, now that the 
lawyers are out of town-—hope they'll stay so, as long as I’m in it. 
Tis hard to determine whether the feeling of grief for Mr. Canning, 
as a man, or anxiety for the future, from his loss as a minister, is the 
predominant feeling. Never, I believe, was statesman more popular, 
nor individual more admired and esteemed. Where is his friend 
Seaford at this critical moment? Peel’s next office, not very far dis- 
tant, will be the Premiership. | 

8. It is all over—my fatal prediction is unhappily realized —he 


died this morning. 


* The learned, ingenious, but fanciful author of the Zoonomia, founded his theory of 
beautiful forms on the pleasurable sensations associated by an infant with the bosom of its 


nurse.—See Zoonomia, vol. I. p. 225. 
+ Lansdown... .Eprt. 
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That prediction has occasioned much wonder and conversation 
and yet it was an obvious one, unworthy of the praise, or indeed ay 
tice, bestowed upon it. My announcing Lord Dudley's merits and 
fortune, months before either were known to the public, was much 
more indicative of a high order of political discrimination and fore- 
sight. 1 pointed him out for the office he so ably fills, long before he 
himself (as he since told me) dreamt of it. I also announced Mr. 
Robinson’s elevation to the peerage, and Mr. Huskisson’s succeeding 
him, long before the public dreamt of either. I say, Mr. Huskisson’s 
succeeding him: for Mr. Canning merely held the office till Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s health and probable ability (I mean physical) to fill the 
office were pvewtbon e The latter is threatened with an affection of 
the chest; and, until that is removed, he cannot assume the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer; and until it is confirmed, no other per- 
manent Chancellor of the Exchequer will be appointed. The readers 
of the Inspector may depend upon this (my authority is infallible), 
whatever they may read to the contrary. I predicted the Duke of 
Wellington’s movements before they took place; and the loss of the 
Corn Bill, in the Lords, through his instrumentality. In fact, there 
is no political event that has taken place since the commencement of 
the session, that I did not announce a month previous to its fulfil- 
ment. This, I admit, smacks of egotism; but, I deny, of vain-boast- 
ing: facts speak for themselves, litera scripta manet. The discerning 
and intelligent portion of the public, I mean the readers of the Diary, 
have borne testimony to its accuracy. ‘Nor, indeed, need this kind of 
political second-sight excite so much wonder: it is a condition of 
political eminence. An inventive imagination is not more essential 
to a first-rate poet, than preescient sagacity to a first-rate statesman. 
Without the former, Shakespeare and Milton would be as weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, as a modern tragedy; or, as my cousin, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. L. M———’s “* Poetical Prayers for every Day 
‘* in the Year;” and without the latter, Burke and Chatham would be 
as cold, barren, and vapid, as one of Fowell Buxton’s speeches, the 
theological controversy in Tremaine, or a West India article in the 
Edinburgh Review. Both indicate a high order of genius, are unac- 
quirable by the multitude, and are more intimately connected by ties 
of intellectual consanguinity than Dugald Stewart, Professor Wilson, 
and other superficial * philosophy-of-mind” men could readily dis- 
cover. In fact, they are the workings, doubtless in very different 
channels, of the same faculty: that of attentive observation to pass- 
ing events; to their relations (shadowy, analogical, and evanescent, 
in the case of the poet, more that of cause and effect in the staies- 
man), past and future, antecedent and consequent; and to their in- 
fluence upon the moral feelings of mankind, the touch-stone of 
poetry, the guide and end of philosophical legislation. The fame of 
Mr. Burke ts less founded upon the eloquence and wisdom of his 
speeches and writings, than upon the unerring correctness of his po- 
litical predictions ; and, I may add, the intense interest with which 
thas ‘* Diary” is devoured by thousands, is more owing to its prophetic 
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revelations, than to the, on all hands, admitted fidelity of its graphic 
sketches of senatorial characters and incidents. When Seneca’s 
tragedies and moral essays will be the pursuit of the antiquary, his 
memorable prediction * of the discovery of America will be the theme 
and wonder of endless millions. In fact, prescience, as it is the most 
rare, so it is the most philosophical, the most God-like, of intellectual 
endowments. 

I will conclude this digression on political foresight, with asking, 
ought J to accept of any place out of the cabinet? Can any 
administration that can now be formed do without my advice? 
ought I to give it, without office? I know patriotism will say yes—but 
true patriotism, I contend, consists in placing efficient men in office. 
My youth is no obstacle; Pitt was very little older when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I should have no objection to be Home or Colonial 
Secretary for a year or two, till I could be placed at the head of the 
Treasury. I throw out these hints, that my sentiments may be 
known to the proper quarter. I know His Majesty reads the In- 
spector three or four times over (as the appointments of Lord Dudley 
and Mr. Canning, in themselves evince); and I also know that there 
inust be some reason for my not being summoned to Windsor, I 
shrunk back during Mr. Canning’s life; I respected the man, I had 
confidence in the abilities of the minister :—the case is altered now. 

9. Brookes’s filling more and more—Nothing but Mr. Canning’s 
death listened to: he suffered dreadfully—no great credit to the 
healing art. Pity Mrs. Canning and her daughter, and Clanricarde, 
and indeed the whole family, from my very soul. Strange coinci- 
dence between his death and that of Mr. Fox :---in the same room, at 
the same age (between fifty-seven and eight), and just when both, 
for the first time, had the power of carrying their wishes for the 
welfare of their country, into practice. They ield office for nearly 
the same number of days, and died at nearly the same period of the 
year. Their tastes and readings, also, were not different;.both to 
the last moment of their lives possessed the keenest relish for poetry ; 
and both were eminently distinguishable for those amiable social 
qualities, which sweeten domestic life. The void which his death will 
create in the eloquence of the British Senate, is likely to exist, at all 
events, for the present generation. Who will be his successor in the 
management of the House of Commons? who living is worthy to step 
into the shoes of the man, whose single eloquence wielded the 
opinions and conduct of a British Parliament? of him,—who 


—-- Unum omnia contra 
Tela Latinorum 





° —— —— Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat urbes; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule —— . 
Homer's prediction of the greatness of the descendants of ALneas is also wonderful . 


But perhaps the most extraordinary on record is that of the Jesuits, as given in a note to 
Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, to which I refer the reader. 
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singly crushed the spirit of Parliamentary Reform—of him, who 
by his genius divorced England from its unholy alliance with 
the sworn enemies of liberty and knowledge ?—of him, who called 
the New World into existence, to redress the wrongs of the Old? 
The death of Mr. Canning, | predict, will be an epoch in the 
style of parliamentary speaking, and of public eloquence. Neces- 
sity will generate a homely Cocker-like system of official state. 
ments, which habit will make permanent. Mr. Huskisson will 
come down with his official papers, in which free trade principles will 
be made a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. Mr. Herries 
will spare the necessity of a budget-speech, by placing its items on 
a balance-sheet. 

Talking of Herries—he talks of resigning, unless promoted ; and 
self-indignant, I take it, justly, that Wilmot Horton should be admit- 
ted into the privy council, while he was denied. Mr. Canning, I 
think, acted wrongly in this, the rather as he could not do without 
Herries, who for practical knowledge of finance, is second only to 
Huskisson, and who for sound judgment, and sound, sensible, and 
to-the-point speeches, is worth a ship load of Wilmot Hortons, and 
every other sub* now in office. To be sure he is rather Peelish in 
his affections. 

Peel's matter-of-fact— common sense—dull speeches and 
egotism will tell, now that there will be no brilliant contrast: 
for Brougham’s sun is setting, and Plunkett’s set. By the way, the 
Times of this morning’s estimate of Canning’s eloquence, is in my 
mind far from the mark. They consider him ‘ not the foremost, 
though among the foremost, of contemporary speakers,” and that 
‘* Brougham is more sarcastic, more impetuous, more fruitful and 
*« discursive; Plunkett more logical, more original, more forcible and 
‘‘impressive.” Now there is one very simple way of determining this 
— namely, that of asking the writer of the Times, does he mean 

rst—that the characteristics of Brougham and Plunkett, are the 
sole elements of true eloquence, nay, that they are elements of 
eloquence of the first order; secondly—whether he believes that 
either Plunkett (an undoubted orator) or Brougham (better known) 
ever gave utterance to a single thought or sentiment beyond the reach 
(though foreign from the style) of Mr. Canning’s intellect? thirdly 
—must he not admit, that Mr. Canning’s speeches abound in passages 
to which neither of the other orators is at all eq al, and which they 
under nocircumstances could have given birth to? lastly—can he deny 
that the best definition of eloquence perhaps extant---Mr. Hume's 
(David, not Joseph) character of that of Demosthenes, ‘* "Tis rapid 
‘“‘ harmony, exactly adapted to the sense; "tis vehement reasoning, 
“ without any appearance of art; ’tis disdain, anger, boldness, free- 
“dom, involved in a continued strain of argument,”—as applicable 
to the speeches of Brougham and Plunkett, as to those of Canning t 
The writer admits his oratory to be “ perfect in its peculiar kind, 
and that “ grace and elegance, wit and spirit, copiousness and har- 


* I must except my friend Charles Grant, a very superior man, and who, but for bis 
saintly Unge and lack of energy, would now be a leader. 
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“mony, were all comprehended in it”; but adds, “ no where does 
“ there now exist the profound, the terrible, the sublime, and therefore 
“that the eloquence of Mr. Canning was of the secondary rank.” 
Pray, would the writer mention a fourth orator in the history of 
the world, in whom the profound, the terrible, and the sublime are 
to be found? Mr. Canning was not a Cicero, a Demosthenes, nora 
Burke, but he was, nevertheless, a great, and occasionally a sublime * 
orator; and if he had not the sonorous majesty of Mr. Pitt, nor the 
vehement reasoning of Mr. Fox, he excelled them both in the 
copiousness and elegance of his diction, the variety of his sentiments, 
in the vivacity of his wit, and in that roundness of speaking, where 
there was nothing either redundant or deficient, nothing to be added 
nor retrenched. 

Brookes’s filled last night to know the result of Goderich’s 
mission to Windsor. Tierney did not make his appearance, so 
nothing authentic transpired. Betting that Wellington and Peel 
come in—the long odds given in the former case, asked in the latter: 
little betting—made. both bets, confident I’d win.—Little Spring 
Rice as mad as the devil that I offered to take 7 to 4 that he would 
be out in six months,---what a disgusting fool it is! ‘* We'll pacify 
Ireland.” ‘+ We'll carry emigration into effect.” We'll send the 
Esopian fly back to Limerick—then what will “ we” say. 

10. I should like to know how the West Indians feel on @an- 
ning’s death; for never was a body of intelligent men so blind to their 
own interest. Their cause is undoubtedly unpopular ;—the greater 
necessity for their efforts to disabuse the public of their erroneous 
opinions and prejudices—in fact, of their total ignorance of the real 
nature of the West India question. They should, of all men, be 
most studious to avoid all hole and corner replications, all exparte 
extracts from Jamaica papers, headed, or rather damned, with the 
phrase ‘ advertisement ;” and should come forward boldly on the 
sacred grounds of private property and public justice. But for their 
Opposite mode of proceeding, their enemies, the East Indians, would 
be silent, and the Anti-Slavery crew would be rotting in their native 
insignificance. And yet no body, club, or society in England includes 
more intelligence, more character, or more practical influence, than 
the West India Committee. Whence therefore the paradox of their 
acting blindly to their own interest? Simply from their acting on a 
timid, conciliating, neutralizing, “ mutual concession,” ‘* moderate 
Whig, halfpenny wise and pound foolish system of policy, or rather 
impolicy. But they must change their system ; their best friend is 
dead; he who by the wisdom of his measures restrained the rashness 
of public opinions, while he guided and lead it by his disposition to 
ameliorate the conditions of the negro, without infracting upon the 
rights of private and publicly sanctioned ee Probably the 
West Indians looked upon the late Premier in the light of an adver- 
sary; if they did, and I believe they did, they will soon be undeceived 


* What can be more sublime than the hackneyed, “ I called a new world into exist- 
ence!" &e. For a character of his eloquence, see the Parliamentary Sketch for January 
in the Inspector, which has supplied the daily press with all they know about Mr. Canning, 
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of their error. Why do they not establish agood morning news aper, 
one able to expose the mischief, cant, and hypocrisy of the ultras? 
I myself would occasionally contribute to its columns, and have no 
doubt that such a journal would soon be a leading one. It surprises 
me that a body, which includes so much intelligence, should exhibit 
such symptoms of the contrary. The cool judgment of Lord Seaford 
is proverbial; nor is the profound and intimate acquaintance of Mr, 
Surrey Pallmer with all the bearings of the West India question, less 
known or less appreciated. Why does not my intelligent friend.-- 
notonly my intelligent friend, but the confidential friend and adviser 
of his neighbours the Lord High Admiral, and Lord Liverpool—apply 
himself more actively, more publicly, to the informing Parliament 
and the public of the simple facts of the case? I can assure him, 
without depreciating his local labors, that he would more advance his 
own interest, and that of the public, by concentrating his admitted, 
because proved, talents to the placing our West India affairs on a 
stable and prosperous footing. I hope my friend P—-- will take 
this hint. 

If ever there was a work---which has effected, and is effecting, a 
great a in public opinion--grossly, and most ungratefully pirated, 
it is the or. Editors of newspapers pilfer information and 
opinions from it (which, to be sure, they make their own---like the 
gypsies with stolen children---by presenting them in their own 
vesture) : essayists borrow philosophy and wit from it: professors 
original ideas, and common sense; M. P.s speeches, and political 
economy: and Judges charge from it. I recognised Chief Justice 
Best’s boxing charge, the moment I glanced at it, to be a piracy 
from the Windham article, given in the June number of the Inspector. 
Where he is eloquent and impressive, his learned Lordship pilfers 
verbatim: the reader shall judge. After stating that he considers the 
sports of the poor are as fair an object of emulation and of fame as 
those in which the higher classes are so proud to indulge,---Mr. 
Windham goes on--- 


“ Some little time since it was thought matter of reproach for gentlemen to be 
present at any of these athletic trials; and even boring was cried down as an exercise of 
ferocity. It is time to resist these unnecessary restraints; for, if this bill should pass 
into a law, it would no doubt be followed by other regulations equally frivolous and 
vexatious. It is idle to declaim against savage manners or dispositions in this country. 
The character of the people is directly the reverse ; their sports are robust and hardy, 
but their tempers are not ferocious; nay, it is a fact, that there is not a people in the 
whole world that feel a greater horror at bloodshed. Compare them with the people of 
France or Italy, where all is suavity, sprightliness, and gaiety, and let us rejoice in the 
difference between the humanity of their characters. I will not say, whether certain 
principles, if suffered to operate, might not have produced sanguinary scenes here, as well 
as in other places; but I can safely assert, that cruelty, or the thirst of blood, is not ™ 
the nature nor in the habits of Englishmen. On this subject, | may be permitted to 
make an allusion to an affray which lately took place in the Isle of Wight, in which 
some foreigners were engaged. Unfortunately, murder was the consequence of that 
scuffle, which, amongst Englishmen, would have terminated in a black eye, oF ® bloody 
nose. So congenial is this principle of humanity to the hearts of our people, and ry 
uniformly displayed in their actions, that it might imply the suspicion of effeminacy, * 
they had not so often given, on all occasions, such glorious testimonies of courage 
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prowess in another way. In war, they are prodigal of their own blood; but after the 
shock of battle, or the fury of an assault, their first sentiment is always shewn in mercy 
to the vanquished ; and it is not unfair to attribute to their manly amusements much of 
that valor which is so conspicuous in their martial achievements by sea and land. 
Courage and humanity seem to grow out of their wholesome exercises.” 


Again he says (in a letter to a friend) — 


“ A smart contest this between Maddox and Richman! Why are we to boast so 
much of the native valor of our troops, as shewn at Talavera, at Vimeira and at Maida, 
to discourage all the practices and habits which tend to keep alive the same senti- 
and feelings? The sentiments that filled the minds of the three thousand 
who attended the two pugilists, were just the same in kind as those which 
the higher combatants on the occasions before enumerated. It is the circumstances 
in which they are displayed, that make the difference. 


* He that the world subdued, had been 
* But the best wrestler on the green.’ 


There is no sense in the answer always made to this, ‘ Are no men brave but boxers ?’ 
Bravery is found in all habits, classes, circumstances, and conditions. But have habits 
and institutions of one sort no tendency to form it, more than of another ? 

is found in persons of habits the most opposite; but are not certain habits more favorable 
to it than others? The courage does not arise from mere boxing, from the mere 

or being beat ;—but from the sentiments excited by the contemplation and cultivation 
such practices. Will it make no difference in the mass of a people, whether their 
amusements are all of a pacific, pleasurable, and effeminate nature, or whether they 
are of a sort that calls forth a continued admiration of prowess and hardihood t” 


Mr. Windham is right: the courage does not arise from mere 
boxing; from the mere beating, or being beat; but from the senti- 
ments excited by the contemplation and cultivation of such practices--- 
the excitement of hope and fear---of sympathy with heroic mind 
contending against, and triumphing over, brute matter---the alternate 
feelings of suspense and victory. If a brave man in adversity, 
struggling in vain against Fortune, be a sight worthy of the gods; 
surely a brave, manly, fortis cadere, cedere non potest set-too between 
Gully and the Game Chicken (the modern fights are, authority Tom 
Cribb, all crosses), is a sight worthy of mortal Englishmen. Imagine 
Molyneux to have made no resistance against my friend Tom Cribb 
---would the spectators have derived pleasure from the sight? Would 
one man for every ten thousand who now are impelled by the noblest 
sentiments to Moulsey, go there to see a man beaten, without 
resisting---or even very disproportionably matched? Is it not prac. 
tical heroism---native courage, and not bodily injury or slaughter, 
that they go to sympathize with, and imbibe and inspire? I admit 
that the Ring is now full of corruption---that it is too much used as 
a mere occasion of gambling; but that is the abuse of an excellent 
institution, and might as well be quoted ag a reason for suppressing 
prize fights (the very name is spirit-stirring), as bribery and cor- 
ruption at elections, for putting an end altogether to the representative 
branch of the legislature. No: fair prize fights generate and cherish 
feelings of manly, gprs courage---tend to develope the 
moral and physical energies of the people among whom they are 
encouraged; and, like Plutarch’s Lives to young warriors and 
statesmen, are the guardians, if not the parents, of some of the 
noblest feelings by which the less educated classes can be actuated. 
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I hope the Chief Justice will not borrow without acknowledgement 
again. 

11. I've already expressed my favorable opinion of our new 
Premier---have borne willing testimony to the truly amiable qualities 
of my noble friend Goderich’s head and heart. I must, however, 
now declare, that he has not weight to compress the jarring elements 
of a divided Cabinet; and that no Administration he could form, 
under even the most favorable circumstances, could stay together 
eighteen months in a time of peace, or six months in a time of war, 
In the first place, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel cannot, 
without proving themselves envious and malignant liars, accept of 
office under him as long as he avows his Canning principles. (I 
know that it is confidently asserted in ** certain quarters,” that his 
Grace will certainly resume without delay the command of the 
army---without a seat in the Cabinet; and that Peel will return to 
the Home Office; but I cannot believe either assertion, though cer- 
tainly they are broached by those not wont to talk northerly, when 
the wind is in the opposite quarter. ps, Rp eg Big 
decency, must prevent either serving under a “ Catholic” leader, 
as they declared when explaining their Canning secession.) And in 
the next place, the Whig alliance---however useful in the Commons, 
will not compensate his Lordship’s want of personal dignity, and of 
impressive eloquence, in the chamber he now sits in. His best 
support is his indifference to office, and his friendship-making and 
(what is better) his friendship-retaining ingenuousness of manner, 
He must be a bitter dog that could utter a rudeness against Lord 
Goderich ; and he must be worse than Diogenes whom he would 
not conciliate. This would do very well as long as he is rowing with 
the tide; but let him attempt to carry a favorite measure---a free- 
trade*® Corn Bill---or Catholic Emancipation, for instance---which 
would not be palatable to the majority of his “ noble friends,” into 
effect, and he will soon have cause to regret that his oratory is not 
of a more condensed, consecutively arranged, and impressive order; 
and he will soon learn that his candor will cause the man to be more 
esteemed in private, than the Minister respected in public. Lord 
Goderich is a man of talent and of information; but he is indolent, 
and without the exciting stimulus of love of place. He is fluent in 
words, and conversant with facts, and even principles ; sees clearly 
himself the inductive connection of inferences with premises ; and 
above all men in either House, speaks with the earnestness of a 
man whom “ scias sentire que dicet ;”=-but is ever slovenly in his 
arrangement, too often illogical in the disposition of his arguments 
and conclusions; and always unartist-like and undignified in his 
delivery. Lord Goderich’s speeches may be called translations out 
of honesty and common sense into English; but his honesty and 
common sense are those of an English yeoman, and want the lofty 
coloring and Corinthian ornaments of a British Peer, not to say @ 


* I mean tending to free trade ; an actual free trade in corn, would, if possible, 
be ruinous. 
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British Prime Minister. In a time of peace, he would make a most 
lar First Lord of the Treasury; in a time of war, he would be 
a substitute for Mr. Herries, or perhaps Lord Palmerston. 
Talking of these two last shepherds---hear both want to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Herries, who is competent to fill the office---in 
fact, has actually filled it for fifteen years---will not be appointed 
unless Mr. Huskisson declines it---but will, if Huskisson’s health be 
unequal to it. Herries is the only man fit to succeed Huskisson ; for 
Charles Grant wants energy and impressiveness, and ore-rotundo- 
ism. Though I dislike the man, (therefore would’nt give him my 
interest at Trinity) 1 must own that Palmerston is an excellent 
accountant, and would do the figure part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s duties as well, if not better, than any of them. But 
he knows nothing of the principles of finance, and would be dis- 
gusting from his conceits, affectation, and impertinence in statement 
and reply. Peel is to the full as empty of all acquaintance with the 
real nature of the Currency Question, Sinking Fund, &c., but would 
do the business much better from his tact and steady plausibility. 
It may not be known, that Huskisson was promised the Chancellor- 
ship as far back as 1812; and again when single-joke Van was 
about to exit; and actually tendered his resignation to Lord Liverpool 
when Mr. Robinson was appointed. Mr. Huskisson told me at Lord 
Egremont’s, that he has been twenty-five years studying for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer; so that if his health be equal to 
its duties, we may count on their being performed in a manner 
unknown since the time of Pitt. Poor Lord Henry Petty, what a 
nice kettle of fish he made of it! Tierney is too old now. By the 
way, had a most interesting and instructive conversation with him 
yesterday at Squeak Winn’s on Ricardo’s bullion theory; will com- 
mit the substance to paper when I enjoy more leisure. His remarks 
shrewd and original. Invited to the funeral on Thursday; intended 
to leave town to-morrow, as Goderich thinks he can form a Cabinet 
Without me---must remain. 

Don’t half like the state of affairs in Portugal just now; will try 
not only my friend Dudley, but the whole Cabinet, who will be com- 
pelled, I expect, to avail themselves of my services. Saldanha’s 
dismissal very bad omen: if Peter dont come very soon from Brazil, 
Don Miguel, I guess, will spare his emperorship a great deal of 
European charter-giving trouble. Cousin Charles writes rather in 
bad spirits: the 10th in stupid quarters and no fighting; I pity them 
the less, as they might be shooting each other for practice. ‘Well, 
if we only consider the Portuguese armament in its proximate and 
apparent effects, we must pronounce it to be a damned silly affair, to 
speak most mildly of it—a kind of Irish Liberty-Hall business; 


“Here is a free constitution for you, and if you dont like it, we'll 
“make you, at the point of the bayonet.” But the absurdity of 


forcing inveterate worshippers of despotism to be free, is not the 


Worst feature of the case; the “* Dog” has proved that we've the 
worst of the argument; in fact, that we're on the wrong side of the 
“3's 2 
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» 40 boot; his canineship has shown that, by the fundamental 
aws which regulate the Portuguese succession, the moment Petes 
became Emperor of Brazil, he ceased to be King of Portugal; and the 
moment his father died, and that Peter announced his emperorshi 
Mick became de jure King of Portugal! But those who maintain 
the pretensions of Don Pedro, assert, that before accepting the crown 
of Portugal, he ceded his right to that of Portugal to his infant 
daughter (whose name I believe is Kitty or Betty). He possessed, 
however, no constitutional power of doing this; the laws respecting 
the Portuguese succession had expressly provided otherwise, declaring, 
** that in case the king of that realm should be called to the succes- 
“sion of another crown, or greater empire, having two or more 
“* children, then the eldest should go and reign in the foreign kingdom, 
“‘ and the second in Portugal ; which latter should be the only recog- 
** nised successor and inheritor*.” Now I should like to know what a 
British commander in Portugal could reply to this, if quoted by a 
Mickite, who, after all, it appears is the true constitutionalist, |i 
would be the meanest sophistry to say, ‘‘ we (to the British troops) 
‘are here, not to take part in your domestic affairs, but to assist you 
‘in repelling foreign invasion and oppression,” when the world 
knows, and Mr. Canning admitted, that the armament was solely 
meant to enforce the British manufactured charter, and to give the 
French a tit for tat for their interference with, and possession of, 
Spain. Iam greatly mistaken if Franee will hastily withdraw her 
troops from Cadiz and Pampeluna: and if she do not, I am greatly 
mistaken if England can withdraw her troops from Portugal. What 
will be the consequence? a lukewarm expensive peace, till France 
thinks it time to strike ; and thea, a general war, in which we have 
nothing to gain, and every thing to lose. What then ought we to 
do? go to war at once, if war be unavoidable; or force a long bona 
fide peace, if such be practicable ; of all things, let there be no shilly- 
shallying—arbitrating delaying---second-wind negociators. France 
and America avoid ruptures now, because they know we’d at this 
moment crush their sprouts of a navy, and therefore throw them 
back some twenty or thirty years in the career of commercial and ma- 
ritime prosperity. Let us take just advantage of the cause of their 
forbearance, and menace them into a peace favorable to ourselves, oF 
again resume the commerce of the world. Let Britannia once again 
rule the seas.---But more of this anon. 

The Duke's adherence to Goderich’s Administration again most 
positively announced—cannot believe it---wont credit it till I see it 
twice Gazetted. What! serve under the man whom he mentioned 
by name in my hearing, and in that of hundreds in the House of 

,» as one whom he would not hold office with, if raised to the 
Premiership! Where are all his professions of no-personal hostility 
to Mr. Canning, and of his secession arising solely from the principles 
of not serving under a Catholic leader? Did he not say that he 
would resign if any man, not holding Lord Liverpool's opinions 00 

* See “ A Letter on the affairs of Portugal, from a Dog in the Country, to his Friend 
in Town.” I wish the author had quoted his authorities for his version of the Fundamental 
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the Catholic Question, were placed at the head of the Government ? 
Did he not say that Lord Goderich was no exception? And did he 
not subsequently oppose that very Lord Goderich because he was a 
Canningite in politics? But I wont believe it: such base, dastardly, 

nt falsehoods are unworthy and incompatible with the cha-~ 
racter of the Duke of Wellington! I defend in public and private 
his Grace on his retirement from office, for which, indeed, he was 
extremely grateful; and I cannot admit that / could be so deceived in 
any man’s character. 

13.---What nonsense people talk about Herries ; 1 will not take 
the trouble to contradict it. Nothing definite I say, once for all, will 
be arranged till Huskisson returns (about the 27th or 28th): then, 
if Huskisson’s chest will admit of long speeches, he will receive the 
seals of the Exchequer ; if not, Herries will be raised to the office : 
I think the latter much the more probable. In truth, I am very 
indifferent how they arrange it. I had the trouble of coming to town 
for nothing. Again must I say, there is some reason for my not 
being invited to the Royal Lodge. (Good excuse to see the Giraffe 
visitor at Cumberland Lodge.) 

Met Croker in Pall Mall; thought he felt rather up-looking from 
Canning’s death. He has no reason,I can tell him, he will never 
recover his joke at the Duke of Clarence’s expence---if joke it can be 
called, that joke is none---it is, however, his finisher. Forget whether 
I have given it consequence by a place in the Diary *. I think not--- 
too old and hackneyed. What pretensions has Wilmot Horton over 
Croker, that the former is made a Right Hon.---the latter where he is 
---has been for years---and will be to the end of the chapter? If 
John Wilson Croker had but the manners, not to talk of feelings, 
of a high-minded gentleman---with his undoubted talents, his wit, 
his learning, and his able and elegant pen---to what situation might 
he not now aspire! But Mrs. Clarke---or rather his sycophantic --- 
justly destroyed him for ever. His fate---that of Brougham, and 
that of Plunkett, are pregnant with moral instruction. Canning 
away---they have no rivals in ability; the two latter are not even 
approached as orators, and are Etna to a wart above all their sena- 
torial contemporaries in intellect. And yet there they are---Croker in 
his first sub-ship; Brougham never within the atmosphere (and 
that very lately) of any place higher than that of Solicitor General ! 
Plunkett a mere Irish Common Pleas Judge at the end of his career, 
a man who twenty years ago refused the Chief Justiceship in his own 
country ; and who seven years ago was in treaty for the Lord 
Chancellorship of England. Whence all this ?---simply and plainly let 

it be answered---because Croker acted the part of a Royal ***, because 

Plunkett wanted moral inflexibility, and Brougham every species of 

* The joke is, that H. R. H. wished years ago to fill his present office: Croker was 
rather hostile to it; “I shall at all events be Lord High Admiral when nearer the throne,” 
rejoined his Royal Highness. “Very probable,” replied the witty secretary ; “ but your 

Royal Highness will please to remember that a bird in the band is worth two in the 


bush, (that is, that he, Croker, thought it better policy to court the friendship of the 
Duke of York, the elder brother, than that of the Duke of Clarence) ; and that the last 


Lord High Admiral was not long on the throne when he got there.” There is neither 
point nor wit in the story ; but we give it as it has gone the rounds. — Epir. 
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cou and political honesty. 1 should not be surprised if all these 
cut their throats some fine morning. If they do it simultaneously, 
I promise them to erect a monument over their single grave, with this 
inscription, ‘‘ Strait-forward honesty is the best policy.” 

15. Why the Morning Herald seems determined to play Hell 
with all the Crockford Hells in existence: very foolishly expended 
trouble I guess; gambling will be indulged in as long as money is 
unequally divided, and mankind feel pleasure in excitement, and the 
pursuit of the means of distinction. Bring us back, or forwards, 
(which is it?) to the times of Lycurgus, or make us all philosophers, 
and then, but not till then, you will prevent gambling, and Hells, and 
suicides, and damnation. 

16. In my mind, the funeral was altogether a mismanagement. 
If intended to be private, why not at a private hour, and confined to 
private friends? There we were, stalking after each other, with a 
string of coaches, too few for a public mark of respect, and too many 
for a private funeral, at two o’clock in the day, without any arrange- 
ment founded upon private intimacy and long continued friendship. 
| expected that Lord Seaford would have been a chief mourner, (if 
I can so speak) a man who knew Canning, and was by him worn in 
his heart of hearts, long before the majority of us, who went before 
him in the procession, had been admitted toa very distant official 
acquaintance; and so indeed I told Liddell, who looked very droll 
from his effort to look grave and sorrowful. Tierney did not seem to 
enjoy the business at all---he felt as if he had received a memento- 
mori hint; and, as he says himself, a nod is as good as a wink to a 
blind horse. Real unaffected sorrow was felt by all---the Duke of 
Sussex, Lord Lansdown, and Sturges Bourne shed tears---Lord 
Seaford was unable to lift his head, and Sir James Mackintosh wept 
aloud. The grave has closed upon your remains, George Canning! 
without leaving your equal in those scenes you adorned; gifted (to 
use your own happy language) by Divine Providence with endowments 
---tare in their separate excellence; wonderful in their combination, 
judgment, imagination, memory, wit, force and acuteness of reasoning : 
eloquence copious and accurate---commanding and persuasive; and 
suited, from its splendour, to the dignity of your mind, and the 
authority of your station ! 

Palmerston and Anglesea tell me that Wellington certainly 
comes in, but not to the Cabinet; if so---fides nulla fronti, be my 
motto for life. Gibbon says somewhere in his journal, ‘ Public 
“ spirit !---Patriotism! I’ve read and heard of them---never saw them.” 
---Was the historian unjust? Answer the question, Field Marshal, 
Duque de Cuidad Rodrigo---the writer of the coldblooded reply to 
the veteran sufferer (if not patriot) Romero Alpuente! Oh! the 
sufferings of that most unfortunate but glorious old man---the last of 
an illustrious cohort of men of principle and true patriotism ; who, 
unhappily for themselves, believed that the same generous and noble 
feelings that actuated their Spanish breasts, and for which the English 
language has so many names, were not confined to Castile and Arra- 
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gon; but burned with a hallowed flame in that land of liberty and 
generosity where Romero Alpuente, in his eighty-seventh year, was 
all but starved, and where he still lingers in Saniiehe poverty, heart- 
broken and despairing of mankind. We subscribe to this and that 
humbug, when we, in return, expect to see our names in print. But 
ifever there was a soil for charity (I mean not in its mere eleemosy- 
nary sense) to reap its holiest fruits, it is in the case of the suffering 
patriot, Romero Alpuente. 

Rumoured that the Whigs threaten to go out, unless their patron- 
age sphere be enlarged: Peel’s White’s friends in great spirits ; 
prematurely 1 promise them. Herries indignant that they, not being 
Chane-exchequerised, should be alleged to his Jew acquaintanceship 
with the city. 

17. How little the principles of finance are understood, even by the 
self-called intelligent! What nonsense one is obliged to listen to 
about the ‘* Exchanges being against us,”---“* run on the Bank for 
“ specie,”’---“* excessive importation,” &c. &c. As long as the cur- 
rency of a country is ona stable footing, and its merchants unfettered 
by mischievous prohibitions, that is, as long as the currency is either 
metallic, or (what is better) convertible into specie, on demand; and 
commercial speculation has a free vent; the rate of exchange with that 
country,can never be for any length of time otherwise thanat par. And 
why? because such a temporary variation must, in itself, speedily work its 
own cure, and that too quicker, and the more effectual---the greater 
the variation---by generating a motive to export from the one (that 
inwhich the exchange is said to be against it) country, and to 
import into the country in whose favor the exchange is. The par 
of exchange, in a financial point of view, means that the relative value 
of the coins in two countries is undisturbed. The purchases which 
are made by one country in another, are like those made in Cheap- 
side---namely, by money---(I wont joke now, though tempted by the 
opportunity).---If A, in Holland for example, purchase goods of B in 
England, he must pay for them in pounds sterling : if B be the pur- 
chaser, he must pay A in guilders, or an equivalent, that is, an equal 
quantity of the precious metal; it follows, that if A has no other 
medium of paying B than guilders, he must send as many guilders as 

contain an equal quantity of the precious metal. The guilder is equal 
to about (not all out) two shillings English; that is, the par of ex- 
change betweeen Holland and England, is ten guilders to one pound, 
or, in the‘abridged technical phraseology of Change—10. This is the 
meaning of the par of exchange, in a financial point of view; and it 
must be obvious, that there can be no permanent deviation in it, where 
the currency is on a stable footing. In a commercial point of view, 
the exchange between two countries is at par, when the imports and 
exports of both are equal. Of course, when that state is disturbed, 
it must be that one, call it C, has imported more than she has 
exported from another, say D---that is, that C has more to pay to, 
than she has to receive from, D. The exchange is then in favor of 
D, and against C. How is that arrangement adjusted ’ simply by 
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C’s exporting more to, than she imports from, D; so that it is obvious 
that with a free commerce and stable currency---on the extensive view 
of the case---exchanges between nations must ever be at par. I write 
not now for the entirely unconversant with Political Economy (for 
such, 1 have neither time nor inclination---there are lecturers and 
cheap popular tracts for them in abundance); and therefore need 
not enter into detail. Like Junius, “ I was not born to be a com- 
“‘ mentator even on my works;” and like Sir Isaac Newton, “ I must 
“ content myself on this occasion with simply shadowing out the 
“principle; leaving the filling up and coloring to those who may 
‘** approve of the path I’ve pointed out to them.” 

19. Spent two delightful days in reading Mr. Canning’s private 
letters to my gallant relative H.H——, and my reverend and venerable 
friend Dr. , to whom I have already introduced my readers. They 
are certainly the most delightful effusions that ever fell from the head 
and heart of man; so eloquent, yet unaffected; so witty without be- 
ing puerile—and so affectionate without profession ; more interesting 
in my mind than those of Fox; more goodnaturedly playful than 
those of my honoured godfather (Mr. Windham)---more from the 
heart than those of Mr. Pitt, and more gracefully flowing than those 
of Edmund Burke. When I receive the permission to make them 
public, which I have written for and expect, they shall adorn the 
pages of the Inspector. ‘Till then, I must content myself with the 
following---which 1 take the liberty of applying. 

**I am sure, my dear Hal, if-you knew how much pleasure your 
letters give Mrs. C. and myself, your good nature would make them 
more frequent. Never make an apology for your classical questions ; 
to me, they are productive of a host of delightful feelings and recol- 
lections, the most so perhaps of my life; nor wait for what you call 
‘something worth writing about.’ Be assured, that the most trifling 
event of your life is interesting, and worth writing about to your 
friends at Gloucester ze, all of whom feel warmly anxious about 
vour welfare. 

“ ] am not surprised at your being so much taken with the Man 
of the People :---Sir Francis, as you justly observe, is, in the most em- 
phatical best sense, an English gentleman---often in error, never from 
intention. I cannot, however, agree with your estimate of the intel- 
lectual merits of his speeches and conversation. They both appear to 
me to want what our Westfield Cottage friend calls fusing consecu- 
liveness---and too often remind me of those detached and irregular 
patches of colour known in optics by the term Anamorphosis---re- 
quiring a Reformer to give them the requisite ‘ concatenation ac- 
cordingly.’ (Pray have you read any portion of Demosthenes since ’) 

‘I cannot either subscribe to your unqualified praise of the Di- 
versions of Purley---a work the end of which was more disguised and 
dangerous than you seem to suspect. "Tis an error to suppose that 
Tooke writes merely as a philologer. The Diversions, in my mind, 
are but the pioneers clearing and preparing the way for the introduc- 
tion of a Pyrrhonic system of ethics---more conformable with the 
political views of the Reverend Gentleman and his associates, than 
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that a¢ present in vogue in the christian world. 1 am fav from being 
insensible to his extraordinary talents and learning ; ingenuity and 
acuteness distinguish the one---variety and taste, the other. The 
logic of the book is, in my estimation, of a most questionable character-- 
often no connection whatever between his premises and conclusion ; 
nor do his numerous examples appear to me to establish any new 
principle, nor illustrate any one general truth but the influence of 
fancy and of casuai association over the structure of speech. His 
work is after all but a commentary upon those words of Bacon, which 
he persuades himsclf are his allies---‘ Credunt homines rationem 
“suam verbis imperare, sed fit etiam, ut verba vim suam super ratio- 
“nem retorquerant.”’ (Do you observe how much more addicted to 
alliteration Bacon was in his Latin than in his English composition ?) 
‘lam delighted to hear that vou're sitting down toa critical pe- 
rusal of Virgil. I envy you your happiness. Let me know your own 
favourite passages and books. I will not tell you mine till I hear 
from you. Let me know how you feel at the 8th book. I send you 
a copy of Shakspeare (interleaved) for the purpose of your noticing 
the parallel passages in Virgil and Ovid---in the manner in which 
you see I did those in Lucretius. I had intended to go through 
the other classics in the same manner---but other matters of a more 
important, though believe me, not so pleasing a nature interfered ; 
I fear 1 must now resign the task into your hands. You know T have 
a theory of my own, that Shakspeare was more acquainted with, and 
indebted to the Latin Poets (I acquit him of the Greek), than is gene- 
rally taught and believed. Take care of the book: it is one of my 
household gods---a present from the great man whose name you see 
in the title page---and who copied those lines* in the fly-leaf--which 
ought to be, like the Egyptian’s monition, ever in the recollection of 
youth, 
‘ All join in expression of affectionate regard, &c. &e. 


‘« GroreGet CANNING.” 


lam half inclined to copy another, describing lis first introduc- 
tion to Mr. Burke, the great man alluded to in the letter: but first 
for his parallel passages from Lucretius. One or two must suffice as 
a specimen. 


SHAKSPEARE,. LUCRETIUS. 


Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this | Purpureusque colos conchylii jungitur uno 
blood clean from thy hand ? Corpore cum luna, dirini qui non queat 
Macseru, A. 2,8. 2 usquam : 


Non si Neptuni fiuctu renovare operam des 
Non Mare sitotum velit eluere omnibus undis, 
Lie. Vf. 


° —-—— a Ol, Bi 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumine ; si non 
Intendes animum studs et rebus honestis, 


Invidid vel amore torquebere. ——= - 


Ep. BURKE. 
March 19, 1787. 


j golden rule 
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Sea of Air. 
TIMON oF ATHENS 


Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 

palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea all which it inherit, shall dissolve : 
And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

TEMPEST. 


Aeris in magnum fertny mare 
Lip. 111, 
At supra circum tegere omnia coeelum 
Ne volucri ritu flammarum, menia mand 
Diffiguint subito magnum per inane, soluta 
Et, ne coeetera consimili ratione sequantur 
Neve ruant celi tonitralia templa superne 
Terraque de pedibus raptum subducat et 
omnes 
Inter permixtas rerum ceelique ruinas, 
Corpora solventes, abeant per inane pro 
fundum ; 
Temporis ut puncto nihil extet reliquiarun 
Desertum preter spatium,at primordia caca. 
Lin. 1. 


I take the parallelism, in this last instance, with all due deferenc 


to the late illustrious statesman, 
much more unexceptionable. 


And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains,and then they dream 
of love: 

O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on cour- 
tesies straight : 

O'er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream 


on jees: 

O'er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses 
dream : 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters 
plagues, 


Because their breaths with sweetmeats 
tainted are. 

Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s 
nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe pig's 

tail, 

lickling a parson’s nose as he lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice ! 

Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 

KOMBO AND JULIET. 


There is another passage to 
fourth book. 


Ere [let fall the windows of mine eyes. 
RIcHARD III. 


Hamlet is much paralleled:-- 


The cock, the trumpet of the morn. 


Wear him in my heart of hearts. 


to be rather forced. The next Is 


lis somnis eadem plerumque videmur abire 

Caussidicei caussas agere, et componere leges 

Tuduperatores pugnare ac pralia abire ; 

Nautee contractum cum ventis degere bel 
lum ; 

Nos agere hocc, autem, et naturam que- 
rere rerum 

Semper, et inventum patriis exponer: 
chartis. 


the same tendency, quoted from the 


Dicere pro occulis nullam rem _ cerne! 
posse, 

Sed per eos animum wt foribus spectare 

reclusis, &c. 
-for example--- 

Que etiam gallum, noctem explodentibus 
alis 

Auroram clard consuetum voce vocare 


Lis. 1 


Atqua anime quasi totius ipsa 
Proporro est anina. 


And the celebrated soliloquy---** To be, or not to be,” &c. 
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— Thus happy low ! lie down, 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ! 
HENRY IV. 


iN M. P. 409 


Ut s&tius multo jam sit parere quietem, 
Quam regere imperio res velle, et regna 
tenere 


The celebrated progress of life—“ And first the infant,” &c. 
is paralleled by the passage in the third book, well known to the 
French materialists---Praeterea gigni pariter cum corpore, &c. &c. 
I will quote but one more remarkable one. ’ 


Let the great gods 
That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble 
thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice : hide thee, thou 
bloody hand ; 


Thou perjur’d, and thou simular man of 


virtue, 
Thou art incestuous: 
shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life !---Close pent 
up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace, &c. 
LEAR. 


Caitiff, to pieces 


Preterea, quoi non animus formidine 
divim 

Contrahitur ? quoi non conripiunt membra 
pavore, 

Fulminis horibile quam plaga torrida tellus 

Contremit, et magnum percurrunt§ mur- 
mura celum ? 

Non populei gentes que tremunt? reges que 
superbei 

Conripiunt divém perculsei_ membratimore, 

Nequod ob admissum fede, dictumne su- 
perbe 

Penarum grave sit salvendi tempus ad 
auctum ? 

Summe etiam quom vis violenti per mane 
venti 

Induperatorem classis super A2quora verrit 

Cum validis pariter legionibus, atque ele 
phantis, 

Non divém pacem votis adit, ac prece 
queaesit ? 

Ventorum pavidus paces, animas que se 
cundas ? 

Nequidquam : 
suepe 

Conreptus, nihilo fertur minus ad vada 


quoniam violenter turbine 


leti. 
Usque adeo res humanes bis abdita quedam 
Obterit ; et pulchras faces, sa@vasque se- 
cures 
Proculeare, ac ludibrio sibi habere, vi- 
detur. 
LIB. V. 


I have given this fine passage at length, as it parallels with the 
whole of the sublime storm scene, in which Lear's madness ts first 
evidently declared; and with the hope that the reader will not be 


content with these specimens of the Latin poet's beauties. 


Such was 


one of the exercises of the late Mr. Canning. 

L intended to say something about his religious tenets, and to 
exhibit specimens of his great polishing care with ~ speeches ; 
but we must wait for more room and leisure next month, 
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Review, 


The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, Hero and Leander, Lycus the 
Centaur, and other Poems. By Thomas Hood, author of 


“* Whims and Oddities,” Sc §c. London: Longman & Co. 


The poems of this volume are of such a nature, as would have 


rendered it impossible to dispute Mr. Hood's claim to the possession of 


great fancy, genius, and poetical talent, even if we had not been al:eady 
convinced of it by ** Whims and Oddities,” and many of the minor pieces 
which have appeared in various periodical publications. But here our 
commendations must stop, for we have seldom read any work that gave us 
more regret from the example of distorted fancy, and misemployed and 
misapplied ability. With the exceptions of a few old favorites, which are 
here re-published, these poems allord a lamentable proof of the pains which 
men of genius will sometimes take to disappoint the expectations of the 
world, to overthrow the reputation which they have established, aad to 
render themselves objects of pity to their friends, and of triumph to their 
enemies. 

These poems being chiefly of a serious cast, it may be supposed by 
indiscriminate observers, that the cause of his failure was, hs having 
attempted a style of writing for which he was unfitted. By the superficial, 
the extraordinary powers of humour, ridicule, anc’ playful satire, of which 
he has so abundantly evinced the possession, might appear incompatible 
with those more deeply seated qualifications of the mind, which should 
give him command over the softer and tenderer feelings of his readers, 
Persons of ordinary reflection are very apt to suppose that he who has 
once made them laugh, is incapable of drawing forth their tears. The 
very name of Mr. Hood, we are persuaded, will have induced many 
persons to read this book, under the persuasion that it contained the usual 
quantity of puns, jokes, and ludicrous fancies, which have already made 
him so popular among the lovers of fun. They will not have belicved that he 
intended to be serious; they will have imagined that something satirical 
was couched underneath the most delicate of his effusions, and have been 
searching for puns where he was bent upon pathos; they will have 
served him as the audience did Mr. Liston when he played Hamlet— 
giving him no credit for any intention but that of exciting their risible 
faculties ; reading his poems with such impressions, and disappointed as 
they will be of the opportunity of grinning, they will pass too hasty a cen- 
sure on the work, and rapidly condemn him for having tried that which 
was out of his sphere; and by such readers and critics he will be dismissed, 
with a recommendation to confine himself within ihe boundaries of the 
joyous, the exhilarating, and the gaily fanciful. 

Disapproving as we do of these poems, we are very desirous of not 
being confounded with judges of the class alluded to. We do not dislike 
Mr. Hood's present volume, merely because we have been disappointed 
in its nature or pretensions; nor do we think that the cause of its worth: 
lessness is his incapability of writing poetry, tender, romantic, or even 
sublime. On the contrary, when we consider the imagination which 
discerned so immediately the hidden analogies of words with words, 
and so gave birth to the most exquisite of puns,---the wit which enabled 
him to see resemblances in things so utterly distinct, and to surprise the 
unexpecting reader with resemblances the most striking and unlooked tor 
-—the command of language so unlimited as never to leave him at a loss 
for an expression the most felicitously suited to his purpose---his power 
of versification, which gave so much additional effect, in some instances, to 
the humor of the thought---the teeming fancy, which seemed almost 10- 
finite in calling up images, of all shapes and hues, to illustrate and enliven 
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a subject, however barren---it was impossible not to feel that he was 
endowed with every qualification which gave grace, beauty, and power to 
poetry of the highest order. Extremes meet, isa trite observation; but we 
observe that persons are far more ready to acknowledge the proximity of 
the sublime to the ridiculous, than the reverse. In Mr. Hood's mind, 
the true alliance was easily to be suspected, and indeed some of his minor 
poems exhibited the evident proofs---we refer to his “ Retrospective 
“ Review,” as an instance of what we have been saying ;---in this poem, 
ideas the most ludicrous are associated with those of amelancholy nature; 
and the emotion of mirth, excited by the wit of passages, is effaced by the 
painful sensation produced by the whole. 

All these qualities are evinced in the “ Plea of the Midsummer 
“ Fairies,” and we are ready to admit that we have risen from its perusal 
with so full a conviction of Mr Hood’s genius, that it deepens our regret 
and indignation at the manner in which he has misemployed it. He has 
fallen completely into the errors and absurdities of the ** Cockney School 
“of Poets:” and must therefore be prepared to meet, like them, with the 
scorn of critics, and the neglect of the public ; and to incur the ridicule, 
from which not all the feeling and poetical fancy of that despised clan 
have availed to save them. It is impossible not to rank Mr. Hood 
among them, as the beauties of his poetry are disfigured and obscured by 
precisely the same deformities of taste and execution that have sunk 
Rimini into oblivion. ‘ 

The besetting and unpardonable sin of the Cockneys is affectation. 
From this source spring all the defects which have obtained them their 
lndicrous cognomen. Their affectation gives birth to monsters in design, 
which are rendered still more hideous in the execution. One of the 
most prominent of their propensities is the revivification of the old, 
or the invention of new tales, of Venus and Diana; at which Dr. 
Johnson told us sixty years ago, the mind naturally sickens. This is 
an error of taste, which is rendered still more offensive by the arrogant 
manner in which they introduce their allusions to classic Greece. It is 
with an air, as if there were something to come more than usually grand; 
and they talk with such self-complacency about their relish for the “ fine 
“old Grecian” taste, as if they were the first that had discovered that 
Homer was a genius, and that Euripides contained some fine passages. 
To those who have the misfortune to be acquainted with the perpetrations 
of Messrs. Keats, Hunt, aud Batry Cornwall in this way, there needs no 
specimen to illustrate our remarks; those who are not, will understand it 
from an analysis of parts of Mr. Hood’s Hero and Leander, 

He has, in this volume, presented us with a new version of the story 
of “ Hero and Leander,’—a subject which in itself is so * stale,” that the 
very mentioning it must pall upon the mind, and is far from exciting the 
curiosity of the reader. To redeem the inherent wearisomeness of the 
tale, it would have been necessary to have treated it with the depth and 
fervency of passion which are common to ardent love in all times and coun- 
tries. Hero and Leander, moreover, considered as a Grecian legend, is 
not a little remarkable on account of its freedum from the mythological 


Superstition of the nation. It is an adventure which might have happened 
power of any description, in- 


in our days, as no goddess, or supernatural on, in- 
The unconquerable spirit of 


terferes in its progress or catastrophe. 
romantic love is, throughout, the sole agent ; and unless a man’s reason 
or feelings are absolutely besotted and stupified, he must acknowledge 
that it is to this circumstance that the legend possesses so powerfal an at. 
traction. The ground-work of the story thus being sufficiently well known, 
it necessarily required, in order to revive the interest, some novelty in 
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treating it; but the way in which Mr. Hood has chosen to give jt tyic 
suceedaneum is by introducing a supernatural agent, and thus weaken- 
ing, if not absolutely destroying, the interest. The hapless Leander re. 
turning from his bride, is, by Mr. Hood, supposed to be met by the sea- 
nymph Scylla, and by her, suddenly enamoured of his beauty, dragyed 
down to the bottom of the sea, and, unintentionally, drowned. The intro. 
duction of this new agent in the scene is an addition, but no improvement: 
and, in our minds at least, greatly deteriorates from the simple pathos of 
the original story. 

Affectation again is the cause of the next great sin of the Cockneys 
and Mr. Hood. In addition to this predilection for the gods and heroes of 
ancient Greece, as their subjects for the stories, they are variably attached 
to the mode of writing, pedantic style of thinking, and phraseology and 
versification of the English writers of the reigns of Elizabeth and James | 
That in those times there flourished a series of poets, of gigantic and original 
powers, we acknowledge with readiness, and rejoice that there did so. 
But their claims to our admiration, their hold upon our sympathies, are 
founded precisely upon their originality---upon their disdain of imitation 
of other writers, whether English or classic---upon their bold appeals to 
nature as it exists atall times, in language modified according to the taste 
and feelings of the age in which they lived, and easily to be appreciated 
and understood by their contemporaries. That which we admire in 
Shakspeare, is the manner in which he delineates the characiers, and 
speaks the language, of universal nature; we tolerate his Venus and 
Adgnis, because we know that pedantry and classical conceit were the 
a of his times; but they are not the taste of our times; we forgive him 
for the latter, but we admire him only for the former. But Mr. Hood, 
with a perversity of judgment, unprecedented, except in Cockneys, has 
chosen this poem for his model in point of form, and has adopted the 
quaint antitheses and allusions which were in vogue two centuries ago. 

in mere diction, also, the poem isequally objectionable. Let us ask 
Mr. Hood if he thinks that Homer, or Shakespeare, or Chaucer, or any 
one of his renowned worthies, wrote in the phrases, or resorted to the ex- 
pressions, of a century before them? No such thing ; they would have 
scorned this miserable, puling affectation, and would have known well, that 
to make a deep impression on their readers’ minds, they must address in 
words carrying to them their ordinary ideas and associations. Mr. Hood, 
however, seems to think that words now, valgar or ludicrous, from ideas 
which the lapse of time has associated with them, may be made use of in 
poetry, because they were employed in it by Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries. “ This is,” indeed, “ affectatious,” and perfectly contemptible. 

The next fault which we have to allege against Mr. Hood, is the most 
absurd and perpetual use of figurative language, in which he indulges, 
without selection or propriety. This is an error imputable as well to his 
models, whether we look for them in the minor poems of the 16th century, 
or in the effusions of Leigh Hunt, and his followers; and it is but fair 
to observe, that it is closely allied with those characteristics which form 
their distinguished excellencies. It arises from an exuberance of fancy, 
which allies every thing which it bebolds or describes, with a thousand 
various forms or similitudes, and can discover likenesses in things which 
are apparently incapable of comparison. Many are the striking and novel 
illustrations thus struck out; but as many also are the flimsy concerts and 
unnatural combinations. It is not enough that the figure should be new, 
but it should also be appropriate---a trite maxim, it is trae, but which Mr. 
Hood seems to have no idea ol. > 

It is time now to give a specimen of the poem, in order to exemplify 
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28. 
“ By this, the climbing sun, with rest repair’d, 
Look’d through the gold embrasures of the sky, 


And ask’d the drowsy world how she had far’d ;--- 


The drowsy world shone brighten’d in reply ; 
And smiling off her fogs, his slanting beam 
Spied young Leander in the middle stream. 
29. 
His face was pallid, but the hectic morn 
Had hung a lying crimson on his cheeks, 
And slanderous sparkles in his eyes forlorn ; 
So death lies ambush’d in consumptive streaks ; 
But inward grief was writhing o'er his task, 
As heart-sick jesters weep behind the mask. 
30. 
He thought of Hero and the lost delight, 
Her last embracings, and the space between ; 
He thought of Hero and the future night, 
Her speechless rapture and enamour’d mien, 
When, lo! before him, scarce two galleys’ space, 
His thought’s confronted with another face ! 
Sl. 
Her aspect’s like a moon, divinely fair, 
But makes the midnight darker that it lies on; 
Tis so beclouded with her coal-black hair 
That densely skirts her luminous horizon, 
Making her doubly fair, thus darkly set, 
As marble lies advantag’d upon jet. 
32. 
She’s all too bright, too argent, and too pale, 
To be a woman ;—but a woman's double, 
Reflected on the wave so faint and frail, 
She tops the billows like an air-blown bubble ; 
Or dim creation of a morning dream, 
Fair as the wave-bleach’'d lily of the stream. 
33. 
The very rumour strikes bis seeing dead : 
Great beauty, like great fear, first stuns the sense 
He knows not if her lips be blue or red, 
Nor of her eves can give true evidence : 
Like murder’s witness swooning in the court, 
His sight falls senseless by its own report. 
34. 
Anon resuming, it declares her eyes 
Are tinct with azure, like two crystal wells 
That drink the blue complexion of the skies, 
Or pearls outpeeping from their silvery shells : 
Her polish'd brow, it is an ample plain, 
To lodge vast contemplations of the main. 
BD. 
Her lips might coral seem, but corals near, 
Stray through her hair like blossoms on a bower ; 
And o’er the weaker red still domineer, 
And make it pale by tribute to more power; 
Her rounded cheeks are of still paler hue, 
Touch'd by the bloom of water, tender blue.”’ 
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our remarks, and we select the passages in which Leander having bade 
farewell to Hero, is encountered, in the midst of his natatory return, by 
the apparition of the sea nymph Scylla. 
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It will be observable to every reader, even to him who is not disgusted 
at the singular absurdity of some of these metaphors, that he is far from 
deriving pleasure from the perusal of this ‘gee be His mind will have 
retained no distinct image---no deeply felt emotion; his attention has 
been distracted from the objects of the pictare by the fantastic adornments 
around them, and even in these he cannot feel delight, because they 
seem to be arbitrarily taken from the vagabond imagination of the author 
instead of being selected on account of their beauty, or their power of 
conducing to the effect of the principal figure. 

In the 28th stanza, the images are at least questionable,---but they 
may be borne with, as from their very oddity they arrest the attention, 
The sun spying Leander in the middle of the stream, is bold, and perhaps 
effective, as it gives a forcible idea of the appearance that would be 
produced by the morning sun-beam falling upon a solitary swimmer. 

In the next stanza, the 29th, we come upon a confusion of metaphor 
and simile which it is scarcely possible to get through. It is as difficult 
to follow asa problem of Euclid. The morning is in the first place hectic, 
then it hangs a crimson upon his cheeks---which crimson again is a /ying 
crimson; and furthermore, Aangs slanderous sparkles in his eyes, which 
are, according to a very inexplicable epithet, for/oern. Then we come to 
a formal comparison, “‘ So death lies ambush’d in consumptive streaks.” 
How ?---is the natural question which the mind involuntarily asks ; and 
after some trouble comes to the conclusion, that Mr. Hood had a glim- 
meriog notion that the brightness which the morning sun casts upon a 
melancholy countenance, is something like the radiance which consump- 
tion sometimes gives to the cheeks of the dying,---and when the reader has 
traced some slight connexion of this kind between the comparison and the 
object compared, he still cannot find which in the sentence is the latter. 
The two next lines we can understand a little more readily, although the 
metaphor in the one line, made the subject of a comparison in the next, 
sadly tends to make confusion more confounded. 

The first five lines in the 30th stanza, are nervous and poetical, and 
tenfold more agreeable on account of their simplicity ; but the precise 
meaning of a thought’s being confronted by another face, has certainly 
escaped us. 

“ Her aspect’s”---Whose aspect? The face’s? There is no other 
antecedent. Butlet us goon. “ It is like a moon divinely fair !’’---there 
is no great originality in calling a beautiful face like the moon; but Mr. 
Hood has contrived to relieve the common-placeness of the comparison, 
leaping on from the simile to the metaphor. In the first line the aspect 
is only like the moon, but in the next it is the moon itself, and not only a 
moon, but it is also lying upon a dark midnight ;---in the next line, the 
aspect is both a face and a moon, as we find it is beclovded, which shews 
it to be the planet ; and by coal black hair, which is indicative of the face ; 
while in the next line thought is actually tortured to discover the bearing 
of the idea of the coal black hair gently skirting her (whose?) /uminous 
horizon. The next line is tolerable and distinct; but in the last we 
quarrel with the affected word “‘ advantaged,” and consider it a complete 
specimen of the anti-climax, to descend from a comparison with the moon 
and the sky to marble upon jet. . 

We shall not proceed further with the dissection of the remaiming 
stanzas, which we have quoted. The reader will find in them, as well as 
in the rest of the poem, the same fertility of imagery, displaying 4 
inexhaustible fancy, but running every moment into absurdity, and 
always overlaying and smothering the meaning, perplexing, instead of 
amusing, the mind, and weakening, instead of increasing, the effect of the 
principal ideas. Who can read this mass of incongruous nonsense 
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without a sigh for the perspicuous language, accurate expression 
priate figurativeness, and polished versification of the ders when Pope 
and Goldsmith were models of the young bard? 

The poem continues in the same strain—the sea-nymph having un- 
willingly accomplished the destraction of the unfortunate lover, is for a 
while unconscious of his death, and rejoices with songs on her acquisition ; 
but at last, on playfully endeavouring to unclose his eyes, discovers the 
truth ; and after much fanciful bewailing, full of conceit, but occasionally 
displaying gleams of pathos, she lays the body on the sand, in the hope 
that the air will revive it; but having been watched by sea-fishermen, 
itis stolen away from her, and the disappointed monster shrinks back into 
her clement ; and we cannot do better than conclade with a uotation, 
though a long one, of the catastrophe, commencing with the rising 
storm, 

117. 
** Now here, the sighing winds, before unheard, 
Forth from their cloudy caves begin to blow, 
Till all the surface of the deep is stirr’d, 
Like to the panting grief it hides below ; 
And heav'n is cover’d with a stormy rack, 
Soiling the waters with its inky black. 

118. 
The screaming fowl resigns her finny prey, 
And labors shoreward with a bending wing, 
Rowing against the wind her toilsome way ; 
Meanwhile, the curling billows chafe, and fling 
Their dewy frost still further on the stones, 
That answer to the te Anny hollow groans. 


119. 
And here and there a fisher’s far-off bark 
Flies with the sun’s last glimpse upon its sail, 
Like a bright flame amid the waters dark, 
Watch’'d with the hope and fear of maidens pale ; 
And anxious mothers that upturn their brows, 
Freighting the gusty = with frequent vows, 
120. 


For that the horrid deep has no sure track 

To guide leve safe into his homely haven. 
And lo! the storm grows blacker in its wrath, 
O’er the dark billow brooding like a raven, 
That bodes of death and widow’s sorrowing, 
Under the dusky aes | s his wing. 


And so day ended. But no vesper spark 

Hung forth its heavenly sign ; but sheets of flame 
Play'd round the savage features of the dark, 
Making night horrible. That night, there came 
A weeping maiden to high Sestos’ steep, 

And Gere hee Sal Gnd Gees pm the deep. 


And wav'd aloft her bright and Loe 
Whose flame the boastful wind so ly fann'd, 
That oft it would recoil, and basely scorch 

The tender covert of her sheltering hand; _ 
Which yet, for love’s dear sake, disdain'd retire, 
And, like a glorying a de brav'd the fire. 


For that was love's own sign and beacon guide 
Across the Hellespont’s wide weary space, 
Wherein he nightly struggled with the tide ; 
Look what a red it forges on her face, 
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As if she blush’d at holding such a light, 

Ev'n in the unseen presence of the night ! 
124. 

Whereas her tragic cheek is truly pale, 

And colder than the rude and ruffian air 

That howls into her ear a horrid tale 

Of storm, and wreck, and uttermost despair, 

Saying, ‘ Leander floats amid the surge, 

* And those are dismal waves that sing his dirge.’ 
125. 

And hark !—a grieving voice, trembling and faint, 

Blends with the hollow sobbings of the sea ; 

Like the sad music of a siren’s plaint, 

But shriller than Leander’s voice should be, 

Unless the wintry death had changed its tone,--- 

Wherefore she thinks she hears his spirit moan. 
126. 

For now, upon each brief and breathless pause, 

Made by the raging winds, it plainly calls, + 

On Hero! Hero !---whereupon she draws 

Close to the dizzy brink, that ne’er appals 

Her brave and constant spirit to recoil, 

However the wild billows toss and toil. 


127. 

‘ Oh! dost thou live under the deep deep sea ? 

I thought such love as thine could never die ; 

If thou hast gain’d an immortality, 

From the kind pitying sea-god, so will I; 

And this false cruel tide that used to sever 

Our hearts, shall be our common home for ever ; 
128, 

* There we will sit and sport upon one billow, 

And sing our ocean ditties all the day, 

And lie together on the same green pillow, 

That curls above us with its dewy spray ; 

And ever in one presence live and dwell, 

Like two twin pearls within the selfsame shell. 
129. 

One moment then, upon the ditzy verge 

She stands ;---with face upturn’d against the sky ; 

A moment more, upon the foamy surge 

She gases with a calm despairing eye ; 

Feeling that awful pause of blood and breath 

Which life endures when it confronts with death ;--- ti 
130. \ 

Then from the giddy steep she madly springs, 

Grasping her maiden robes, that vainly kept 

Panting abroad, like unavailing wings, 

To save her from her death. The sea-maid wept, 

And in a chrystal cave her corse enshrin’d, 

No meaner sepulchre should Hero find |” 


es ac ° 





In the midst of much that is bad, the passages marked in italic shine 


out pre-eminently beautiful, and show that Mr. Hood can write both like 
a poet and a man—we say man emphatically, because the greatest part of 
his volume is degraded by worse than childish affectation. 


“The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,” is replete with the same 


faults, and the same beauties. The subject is not unpoetical, but it is 
deficient in human interest, and cannot awaken those deeper emotions 
which must be aroused, before we can allow a poem the praise of being of 
the highest or even of a high order. It is simply that of a dream, 
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that Time being about to destroy Titania and her fairies, he is repulsed 
by Shakspeare, who confers on them immortality; one hundred and 
twenty-six stanzas of nine lines each, are taken up with their pleadings, 
and final delivery: what we must say, appears to us a little too much like 
hunting to death a thought that is not very ingenious or valuable at its 
starting. The following description of the assembly of the clan is pretty. 


“* Ah me!’ she cries, was ever moonlight seen 
So clear and tender for our midnight trips ? 

Go some one forth, and with a trump convene 
My lieges all!’---Away the goblin skips 

A pace or two apart, and deftly strips ) 
The ruddy skin from a sweet rose’s cheek, ih 
Then blows the shuddering leaf between his lips, aD it 
Making it utter forth a shrill small shriek, a | 
Like a fray’d bird in the gray owlet’s beak. Bl 


And lo! upon my fix’d delighted ken 

Appear’d the loyal Fays---Some by degrees 

Crept from the primrose buds that open’d then, 
And some from bell-shaped blossoms, like the bees, 
Some from the dewy meads and rushy leas 

Flew up like chafers when the rustics pass ; 

Some from the rivers, others from tall trees : 
Drop’d like shed blossoms, silent to the grass, i" 
Spirits and elfins small ofevery class.” id 





We give the following, as a specimen of the speeches with which the 
little creatures endeavour to avert their doom. 


“ Quoth he,---‘ We bear the cold and silver keys 

Of bubbling springs and fountains, that below 
Course thro’ the veiny earth, which when they freeze 
Into hard crysolites, we bid to flow, 

Creeping like subtle snakes, when as they go, 

We guide their windings to melodious falls, 

At whose soft marmurings, so sweet and low, 

Poets have tun’d their smoothest madrigals, 

To sing to ladies in their banquet halls. 


And when the hot sun with his steadfast heat 

Parches the river god, whose dusty urn 

Drips miserly, till soon his crystal feet 

Against his pebbly floor wax faint and burn, 

And languid fish, unpois’d grow sick and yearn,--- 
Then scoop we hollows in some sandy nook, fr 
And little channels dig, wherein we turn ) 
The thread-worn rivulet, that all forsook HF 
The Naiad-lily pining for her brook. 





Wherefore by thy delight in cool green meads, 
With living sapphires daintily inlaid,--- 

In all soft songs of waters and their reeds,--- 
And all reflections in a streamlet made, 

Haply of thy own love, that, disarray’d, 

Kills the fair lily with a livelier white,--- 

By silver trouts upspringing from green shade, 
And winking stars reduplicate at night, 

Spare us, poor ministers to such delight.’ 
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Howbeit, his pleading and his gentle looks 

Mov’'d not the spiteful Shade :---Quoth he, ‘ Your taste 
Shoots wide of mine, for I despise the brooks 

And slavish rivulets that run to waste 

In noontide sweats, or, like poor vassals, haste 

To swell the vast dominion of the sea, 

Tn whose great presence [ am held disgrac’d, 

And neighbour’d with a king that rivals me 


In ancient might and hoary majesty.’ ’’ 


For our part, we confess but a few such stanzas are enough ; to those 
whose tastes can enjoy such allusions, such unexpected conceits, such 
grotesque imagery, we can safely recommend them to read the remainder. 
For our own parts, we soon tire, and do not like to be compelled to 
pause every third line, in order to be sure whether we understand the 
author aright. Life is short, and it is a waste of time searching for that, 
which is not of much value when found. 

We think that we have extracted enough to give our readers a fair 
idea of the volume, and to justify our prediction, that it cannot obtain, 
and does not deserve, popularity. Mr. Hood’s muse is beautiful in form 
and feature, but he has painted her cheeks, and tricked her out like a dirty 
drab, and he must not be surprised if she is kept out of society. 

Of the minor poems, the Retrospective Review is well known, and is 
deservedly admired. “ I remember, I remember,” is unexceptionably 
beautiful, and deserves to be set to the loveliest of melodies, and to have 
it invented purposely ; and indeed, on looking over these appendages, they 
are on the whole so much superior to the larger poems, that we part with 
Mr. Hood almost with a qualm for having said what we have done. 


The Laws of the British Colonies in the West Indices, and other parts 
of America, concerning real and personal property, and manu- 
mission of Slaves, with a view of the Constitution of each 
Colony. By John Henry Howard, Solicitor. In two volumes. 
Joseph Butterworth and Son. 


This book is an invaluable present to the legal profession of this 
country, but more particularly so to allthe very numerous class of persons 
whose wealth is derived from the American and West Indian Colonies. 
Previous to its publication, there existed scarcely any means by which 
the enquirer into the laws or customs of any one Colony, could gratify 
the demands, either of his curiosity, or necessity. The only collection of 
Colonial laws to be found here, or in America, was preserved in the office 
of the Colonial Department; and an examination of them, was a most 
tedious process, as they are nearly all without indexes, and many of them 
exist only in manuscript. The inconvenience, trouble, and expense hereby 
oceasioned to those persons who wished to refer to these laws, were incal- 
culable, and a subject of grievous and frequent complaint, There is yet 
something to be donc in this way, in spite of the present publication, as 
we shall presently notice, but in the meantime our readers will imme- 
diately admit that Mr. Howard deserves no ordinary share of praise, 
a we briefly state what he has accomplished for them in the present 
work. 

His iniroduction is concise, but highly valuable---It contains a view of 
the constutuuon and government of the Colonies in their political relations, 
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and of the administration of justice on them; and we are led to 
state, that it exhibits the proofs of a most urgent need of Prove one end 


The first division contains an abstract of all acts of the Imperial Par- 
liament, which affect property in the Colonies. 

The succeeding chapter contains--- 

I. A short account of the history, constitution, and courts of Judi- 
cature of Jamaica ; in which is contained, alSo, a statement of the mode 
of proceedure, by which laws passed in the Colonies acquire force and 

t. This being applicable to all of them, and of immense importance 
at the present moment, we have here subjoined it. 


“ There is now, as formerly, a governor, council, and General Assembly. 

“ The governor is appointed, during the pleasure of the crown, by a commission 
under the great seal of England*, which is published in the island, and afterwards 
recorded in the secretary’s office there. 

“ He has the title of His Excellency, and is invested with the chief, civil, and 
military authority: he is alsochancellor, ordinary, and vice-admiral#. On his death, or 
absence, the government devolves on the deputy or Keutenant-governor, if there be any ; 
otherwise, on the senior counsellor. 

* The governor has the disposal of such appointments as His Majesty does not re- 
serve to himself or bis ministers; and as to such offices so reserved, whenever a vacancy 
occurs by death or removal, the governor may appoint to them till they are filled up 
from home, and his appointee, till superseded, takes all the emoluments . 

The eouncil, who are by courtesy severally addressed in the colonies by the title of 
Honorable, consists of twelve members. They are appointed by mandamus from the 
king, and hold their offices during His Majesty’s pleasure; but if at any time, by death, 
absence from the island, or suspension, the council should be reduced to less than the 
number limited by the instructions to the governor, he may appoint as muny persons out 
of the principal freeholders, inhabitants of the island, to be members of the council, as 
will make up such number: which persons, so appointed, may act as counsellors until 
they are disapproved, or others are appointed, by His Majesty, The governor may, 
however, suspend any of the members of the council from sitting, voting, or assisting 
therein, if he find just cause for so doing: but he must, by the first opportunity, signify 
fox English government any vacancy in the council, from whatever cause it may 


The duty of the council is to give advice to the governor or commander-jn-chief for 
the time being, when required; and they stand in the same relation to the governor in 
the colony, as the privy council in England does to His Majesty; they are also a con- 
stituent part of the legislature of the colony, corresponding with the British House of 
Peers; and, finally, they sit as judges on certain occasions. 

“ The General Assembly are the representatives of, and chosen by, the people, and 
correspond with the British House of Commons, and its utmost duration is seven years. 

“« The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, may, from time to time, 
a8 occasion requires, summon the General Assembly together, and may, of his own 
authority, adjourn, prorogue, and dissolve them. 

“‘ The council and General Assembly, with the concurrence of the king, or his repre- 
sentative the governor, may make laws, statutes, and ordinances for the public peace, 
welfare and good government of the colony, so that they be not repegnant ut as near as 
conveniently may be agreeable to the laws and statutes of Great Britain§f. The English 
statute quoted in the margin, declares all laws, bye-laws, usages, or customs in practice 
in the plantations, contrary, or in anywise repugnant, to any law made, or to be made 








* It is first enrolled in the Petty Bag Office, Chancery-lane, and recorded in the 
Treasury Chambers at Whitehall. 

+ He has this authority by virtue of a patent of vice-admiral, which is registered in 
the High Court of Admiralty in England, and in the secretary's office of the island. 

{ Edwards's West Indies, vol, ii. p. 388, and Stoke, 184. 
§ 7 & 8 William IIL. c. 22. 
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Ft age Parliament, relating to and mentioning the plantations, to be null and 


“‘ The proceedings of the colonial legislatures are conducted, and their journals 
in a manner much conformable to those of the Imperial Parliament®. “7 kept, 

* After a bill or act has passed the assembly and the council, it is sent to the governor 
who may, providing bis commission or instructionst do not give particular directions on 
the su ponent & ox Cention & 09 Se SS eeete sa 

“If he assent, it is proclaimed, and, unless it contain a clause, suspending its operati 
till His Majesty’s be known, is then a perfect law of the caldaly, thee tte 
disallowed by the king in council at any time afterwards: for though the king’s confirma. 
tion be not necessary to give validity to the acts of the colonial legislatures, unless they 
contain such suspension clause, yet His Majesty may, at his pleasure, disallow any act 
whatever. 

“* And by an order in council, dated the 15th of January, 1800, it is declared, that 
in all cases when His Majesty’s confirmation is necessary to give validity and effect to 
any act passed by the legislature of any of His Majesty’s colonies or plantations, unless 
His Majesty’s confirmation thereof be obtained within three years from the passing of 
such act in any of the said colonies or plantations, such act shall be considered disallowed. 

** When an act, whatever its nature or intended duration may be, has received 
the governor’s assent, it must, within three months afterwards, be transmitted to the 
colonial office in England, as also duplicates by the next conveyance, for His Majesty to 
disallow it if he think proper, or to confirm it if necessary or expedient. 

** On the arrival of the acts at the colonial office, the course pursued is as follows :--- 

“ The acts of the sessions are referred by the secretary of state to the counsel for the 
colonial department, who is required to ‘report his opinion upon them in point of lav}. 
By this old and established form of expression is understood to be meant that the counsel 
is to report, whether the acts respectively are such as, consistently with his commission 
and instructions, the governor was authorised to pass; whether in the language of the 
statute 7 & 8 W. 3. c. 22. § 9., itis repugnant to any law made in this kingdom, so far as 
such law may mention or refer to the plantations ; and whether the act is so framed as to 
give fulland entire effect to the purposes for which the colonial legislature may have 

it. 

“In pursuance of this reference, a report is made to the secretary of state by the 
counsel to his department. The acts, accompanied by this report, are then transmitted 
to the president of the council, with a letter from the secretary of state, requesting his 
lordship to lay the acts and the report before the king in council for His Majesty's con- 
sideration. 

** At the first board of council which is held after receiving the communication, the 
acts are referred to the lords of the committee of council for the affairs of trade and plan- 
tations, who are directed to report to the king in council their opinion what proceedings 
it may be proper to take in relation to them. It is understood that the committee of trade 
proceed to select from the acts thus referred to them all such as present any point of pecu- 
liar novelty or importance, or as give rise to any question of legal difficulty. The acts 
thus selected, together with all private acts, are referred by their lordships to His Majesty's 
attorney and solicitor-general for their opinion. When the report of the law officers 
of the crown is obtained, the lords of the committee of trade eater into the consideration 
of all the acts of the session ; and it is understood to be a settled rule, that, in their deli- 
berations upon this subject, they are assisted by the secretary of state for the colonies, in 
his capacity of a member of the committee. A report from the committee of trade is then 
addressed to the king in council: and in this report all the acts of the session of the colo- 
nial assembly are classed under three heads : first, if it be thought proper to disallow any 
act, the report contains a full statement of the grounds of objection which may exist to it; 
secondly, if any of the acts relate to measures of general and peculiar importance and 
interest, it is recommended that a special order in council should pass for the confirmation 


_ 
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* Stoke. 243. : 
+ See an inquiry into how far private instructions to governors of colonies are 
consistent with constitutional principles, in Pownall’s Administration of the colonies, p- 65- 
t See First Report on Civil and Criminal Justice in the West Indies laid before 
Parliament by Mr. Dwarris, p. 8. 
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ofthem : thirdly, the great majority of the acts of each year being usually little more than 
business of routine and continual recurrence, their lordships are in the habit of advising 
that such acts ‘ should be left to their own operation.’ 

“ If this report be adopted by the king in council, orders are drawn up for such of the 
acts as are comprised in the two first-mentioned classes, for no colonial act can be dis- 
allowed, except by a regular order of the king in council. 

“ The clerk of the council then addresses to the secretary of state for the colonies, a 
letter, announcing to him the decision which has been adopted respecting all the acts of 
the session, and transmitting to him all the original orders in council for allowing or dis- 
allowing any particular acts. 

a secretary of state communicates the result to the governor of the colony, and 
at the same time conveys to him the original orders in council. A list is also made out 
of the acts which have neither been confirmed nor disallowed, with an intimation that they 
are to be left to their own operation. 

“From the preceding statement it appears that comparatively few of the statutes 

in the West Indies receive either the direct confirmation or disallowance of the 
king. It is clearly understood, that so long as this prerogative is not exercised, the act 
continues in force (if it contain no suspension clause, until His Majesty's pleasure be 
known) under the qualified assent which is given by the governor in the colony itself on 
behalf ofthe king. It is alsoa received maxim, that the king may, at any time, however 
remote, exercise his prerogative of disallowing any colonial act which he has not once con- 
firmed by an order in council. This, however, observes Mr. Dwarris, may be numbered 
among those constitutional powers of the crown which have been dormant for a long series 
of years,and which would not be called into action except on some extreme and urgent 
occasion. It is believed that no instance has occurred in modern times of the disallowance 
of any colonial statute, after the notification to the governor that it ‘ would be left to its 
operation.’ 

“ The order in council of the 15th January, 1800, before noticed, has been sometimes 
supposed to lay down a rule applicable to all descriptions of colonial statutes ; it is, how- 
ever, apparent from the words of the order itself, from the reason of the case, and from 
the understanding of the public offices in England, that such is not the sound construction 
or real effect of the order: it was made to remove a difficulty which had arisen respecting 
one particular class of colonial statutes ; those, namely, which contained a clause suspend- 
ing their operation until the pleasure of the king was known : this is the only description 
of statutes respecting which it can be said, that His Majesty's confirmation is ‘necessary 
‘to give them validity and effect.’ Without the assistance of such a general rule, it would 
have been impossible to know, in any particular case, whether the statute would or would 
not, at some future time, be called into operation ; an uncertainty, peculiarly embarrass- 
ing in reference to private acts, which invariably contain a suspending clause. 

“Itseems to be considered that the General Assembly, like the British House of 
Commons, have the privilege of originating all money bills. 

“ By the English statute, 6 Geo. 3. c. 12., all the British colonies are declared to 

be dependent upon the Imperial Crown and Parliament of Great Britain, who have full 
power to make laws to bind such colonies in all cases whatsoever. But by the 18 Geo, 
3. ¢. 12. the king and parliament declared, that thenceforth they would not impose any 
duty payable in the colonies, except for the regulation of commerce, the produce whereof 
should always be applied to the use of the colony in which it is levied. 
__ “ The foregoing is a faithful sketch of the constitution of the island of Jamaica, and, 
indeed, with very slight and unimportant variations, which will be noticed in their proper 
places, is equally so of all other British West India and the American colonies, except the 
Canadas, Demerara, and Essequibo, Berbice, Trinidad, and St. Lucie.” 


II. The abstract of the acts of Assembly of Jamaica. . 
In the same manner every colony is treated separately, viz. its con- 


stitution is first described, next its acts are quoted. 
At the end of the second volume, there is a complete and copious index 


to the contents of the whole work, and it should also be remarked, that 
the marginal notes are a perfect model of what they should be in a work 
of reference of this kind. The name of each colony is put at the head of 
every page which contains the laws respecting it, so as to make this one 
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of the most commodious works which we bave ever had occasion tw 

Having said thus much, we have bestowed upon Mr. Howard's com- 
pilation all the praise which such a work can receive or deserve, and we 
anticipate, with confidence, a very extensive patronage by every person, 
either here or abroad, connected with the Colonies. We trust, however, 
that our trans-atlantic friends will profit by the example set them, and 
that same public spirited individual will either undertake, or call upon the 
Colonial authorities to undertake a work which shall do for the political 
regulations of his own particular Colony,---that which Mr. Howard has done 
for those which relate to property. Let them remember how imperfect are 
the collections of their local laws which we now possess ; and that all the 
general views which we are able to take of them, are those which are pur- 
posely laid before as, by their enemies, to excite against them resentment 
or indignation. The regulations of our Colonies, we well know, contain 
humane promises for the Slaves anticipating many of the boasted im- 
provements of the order in council for Trinidad, and it is of importance to 
their interests that these facts should be known. 








FINE ARTS. 


Portrait of the Rt. Hon. G. Canning. Sir. T. Lawrence. Engraved 
by C. Turner, Colnaghi, London. 


There are at least fifty different representations of the late Premier, inclusive of 
Sunday newspaper cuts, busts, and penny medals. At this moment, when most will be 
anxious to have a memorial of the great statesman, it may be charity to assist our 
readers in selecting from so great a variety, which bear no one common characteristic 
but that of a bald head. Mr. Canning was a fine study, and the president has painted 
him we think four times. Next to his last full length, we decidedly prefer this. The 
portrait we speak of is a front face, with one hand raised to the ear. We have been so 
accustomed to see the proportions of his head exaggerated, that the present does aot 
appear sufficiently phrenological ; but we trust to the correctness of the artist. There is 
an air of abstraction in the countenance, a subdued expression of impatience, and a vivid 
energy curling the lip, that mark no common intellect. To all this, Turner, who is a man 
of talent, has done full justice ; and though inferior to many in the mechanical part of 
his art, is unrivalled in expression and character. He must, however, look well to his 
laurels. There are some young men, who begin to feel their power, and bid fair to 
excite a revolution in our school. Cousens, in particular, a young man of great 
promise, and pupil to Mr. Reynolds, (by whose wretched spirit of envy he was long 
repressed) has given us a specimen of what he may do, in his print of Master 
Lambton. He has caught the rich, dashing style of Sir Thomas Lawrence admirably, 
and has, too, a good eéye for color. Turner seems to be working too fast and carelessly 
now, but we hope the success of others will correct it. The engraving we have been 
examining above, is one of those delicate works that require much care in selecting the 
impression---they vary considerably. 





Wolves. T. Howett. Engraved by Parr. Moon, London. 


This is from a very clever drawing by a young artist, for which, if we remember 
right, he received a prize from the Roya! Academy. It is in itself a trifle, but displa 
great truth and spirit, and would make us wish for @ series of illustrations of N 
History from the same hand, It is a very good specimen of line engraving. 





